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[He Wa lepartment has again projected the 
Southwest into military prominence with the estab 


ment of the Central Wing of the GHQ \; 


) j ~} : 
I ( il Ba KSCiale I ield, Shreve port, | oulsiana, : 
idaed | tection at a strategK point 
Strategically located in the same territory, protectin 


the markets ol ommercial aviation, 1s the primar\ 
egional journal SOUTHWESTERN AVIA 
PION 


( culatin nto the wealthy markets ol the South 


ind Southwest, its protective qualities emanate from 


{ oncentrated distribution, its exclusive regional 
dentity, its editonial content, and its reader interest 
\dvertisers can guarantee themselves protection In 


the southern markets by utilizing SOUTHWES1 
ERN AVIATION—at surprisingly low space rates 


Complete information will be gladly sent upon 





equest 











Now a Waco Cabin Plane 


at *a22o7 


Here’s a Standard 
%i/\. Series four-place 

cabin WACO that 
will create a sensation in 1935. A 
ship with ample power and with 
performance features that cannot 
be matched at anywhere near the 
price. Basically it is similar to the 
now famous 1934 Cabin WACO. 
Refinements and changes have 
made possible new, low prices for 


this model SC WACO, powered as 


follows — 





SPECIFICATIONS AND GUARANTEED PERFORMANCE 




















wes Horse- | Top |Cruising| Landing 

Engine power | Ignition Speed | Speed Speed Price 
C ontinental | 210 | Magneto | 140 | 122 50 $5,225.00 
Jacobs | 225 | Magneto or Battery | 144 | 125 | 50 5,490.00 
Wright | 250 | Magneto | | 148 | 127 | 52 | 7000.00 























We suggest that you make arrange- 
ments now with your local WACO 
dealer for a trial flight. It will not 
obligate you in any way. If you do 
not know his name, write us. 

* * * 


In addition to the Standard Series 


THE WACO AIRCRAFT COMPANY, 
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AIRPLANES 
“ASK ANY PILOT” x 


“Wp 
"5 Wy srmeangs 8 


four-place cabin WACO, the 1935 
line of WACOS will include a new 
Custom Series four-place cabin 
plane which will be announced 
soon. This ship will embody fea- 
tures which will make it the world’s 
outstanding airplane. 


TROY, OHIO 


SS 








Editorials and Comments 


In The Interim 


IN SUBMITTING the Report of the 
Federal Aviat Commission to the Congress, Presi 
dent R evelt isely asked for immediate legislation 
if any efficiently operated 


to prevent the destruction 
part of our present air transport system. He proposed 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission be given the 
temporary duty f investigating air mail rates and 
to re t t Tact may warrant a recom 
mendation of the Howell Commission 
I t Reg with this important duty 
reguil i dment of the Air Mail Act 
f tl ra 4 which in many of its phases has 
lefinitel tic air transport in jeopardy 
ix nths t study of the situation was 
necessary t F the fact. Nor is it difficult to 
realize what the 1 t six more months of operation 
under th nr nt ten vould lead t Yet it is 
ipparent that { vill be necessary to incorp 
rate all the 1 lations of the Federal Aviation 
(Com t 
While spanni t itus, it is hoped that Congress 
vill act witl XI He that the harassed air trans 
rt con il nm re? nnirm groul d 
Beyond The Cities 
IN THE smaller towns and mmunities 
f our! n there is an evident movement or trans 
rormation I t that promises a rapid and vigorous 
expansion in nor mmercial, private flying activity 
In these remot tions, particularly in those agricul 
tural districts that ve profited of late by government 
expenditur nd the genera! increase in farm product 
prices, it 1s not mmon to find members of that 
colortul fraternit f free-lance instructor-operators 


busied with a ster of student pilots. An 


( bserv int inst tor tr these little spheres of activity 


will also prove that after solo, these fledglings build up 
their tu religious! In the aggregate, they represent 
i startling nun I 

Some are pu either new or used equipment, 
many are able to | 1 ne of the price ranges of the 
newest equipment d all hope to some day maintain 
their own airplar With a continuation of general 
economic improvement throughout the South and 
West, the privat er field can expect unprecedented 
activity, primarily because aircraft prices have been 
scaled down appreciably with the continued perfection 


of production methods, the simplification of sales 
methods and the relatively low cost of materials. The 


wide price rang t choose from and the excellent 
safety and perfor iracteristics now available in 
all the late models is conducive to increased sales. But 
even more significant is the growing impatience of 


those many hopeful individuals who have been expect 
ing the immediate production of a thousand-dollar air 


plane with six-thousand-dollar flying ability. 


Southwestern AVIATION 


Fortunately, all are beginning to realize that no 
magic genii will bring forth an airplane overnight. 
They are beginning to realize that a long period of 
time has been necessary to design and build, to change 
and perfect, to apply production methods to new type 
aircraft that has permitted consistent scaling down- 
ward of prices in every range. The dam of reticence 
that has characterized the private flying market is 
gradually disintegrating. The uncounted potential 
owners realize that there are available today all types 
of craft for every size of pocketbook and that now is 
the time to buy. We would not be surprised to see 
the awakening take on tangible form in those smaller 
towns and communities beyond the shadows of the sky 


scrapers 


Commission Or Committee ? 


REPRINTED in this issue and deserving 
{ the space alloted is the summary of recommenda- 
tions propounded by the Federal Aviation Commission. 
The complete Report is contained in a two hundred 
ind fifty-four page booklet in which every recommen: 
dation is thoroughly and independently discussed to 
ether with an explanation of why and how each con- 
clusion was reached. Reasonable, definite and com 
plete, the report admirably fulfills the President's 
assignment to the Howell Commission last year during 
the maelstrom of research and sudden change. 


The President has expressed his satisfaction with the 
diligent and enlightened functioning of the body. He 
concurs with every recommendation save one the 
creation of a permanent air commerce commission. 

From the very outset we have consistently and vehe- 
mently advocated the establishment of such a com- 
mission with the primary purpose in view of divorcing 
aviation once and for all from the treacherous hands 
a distinction that the industry 
has never enjoyed. It has and remains the logical 
approach to the problem of placing aviation on a firm 
foundation, a foundation of intelligence and equity, 
of honesty and fair play. The entire Report of the 
Federal Aviation Commission bespeaks of such a foun- 
dation and the primary nucleus as regards civil aero- 
nautics is the formation of an impartial body with 
broad supervisory and regulatory power, particularly 
over domestic and foreign air transport. It is also stipu- 
lated that the body would be subject to merger by 
executive order at any time with any other body with 
similar functions. 


The far-sighted President and the Federal Co-ordi 
nator ot Transportation ask for a single, consolidated 
agency for the regulation of all forms of transporta 
tion, and it is our belief that such an agency is in- 
evitable. But whether it remains to an air commerce 
commission or an air commerce committee within the 
broader, all-inclusive transportation agency, give us a 
distinct, well-defined, exclusive air body. 


of political chicanery 
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large aircraft factory. 


They were not personally acquainted with their employer, and their 
employer did not know them. But their employer, like every other 
employer in aviation, does know Parks Air College. He knows that 
Parks Air College provides just the training he wants his employees 
to have, and moreover he knows he can rely absolutely upon the 
recommendations the College makes to him. 


with Parks graduates has taught him that. 
That is why he wrote: 


“We can use three airplane assembly men. Will you pick 


Previous experience 


ASKS FOR 
PARKS GRADUATES 


SIX MORE MEN WERE CALLED 
FOR WITHIN THREE DAYS.... 


The Parks diploma will open for you too the door of opportunity in 
aviation as it has for these six men and for hundreds of others. 
Five of these men left Parks just recently to take their places in a 


Met Requirements! 














YEDNOROK 


RUSSELI 


out for me three of the most reliable men you have for 


these jobs and send them along? 


McLURE HANCOCK NIELSEN 


“If you have an exceedingly good metal cowling man, we 


can use him too. 


“We could also use an electrical man, 


whose business 


would be to install in airplanes all the electrical equipment.” 





INTERESTING FACTS 
ABOUT PARKS AIR COLLEGE 


Founded August 1, 1927. 

Owns its own airport of 100 acres. 

Has 14 buildings with a total floor area 
of 119,352 square feet (2% acres) all 
devoted to school purposes. 

3 dormitories and a cafeteria are oper- 
ated for Parks students. 

Has 9 training planes on the line, rang- 
ing from the low-wing Kinner up to 
the Lockheed Vega. 

Offers complete course in radio beam and 
instrument flying. 

Offers three 2-year courses (96 weeks) 
leading to Bachelor of Science degrees 
in Aviation Administration; Aeronauti- 
cal Engineering; Aviation Mechanics. 

Faculty of 22 composed of specialists in 
various fields of aviation. 

A total personnel of 42 people. 

Enrollment of 201 at beginning of Win- 

ter term. 

1,232 graduates. 

48,000 hours flight experience. 

1,406 planes and 395 motors repaired and 
rebuilt in our shops. 

Graduates with every leading aeronauti- 
cal concern in America and in many 
foreign countries. 











EXECUTIVE GRADUATE WANTED 


At about the same time another letter came asking for a transport pilot 
with executive and mechanical training. His duties would be to meet 
airplane customers and prospects, demonstrate and deliver planes, make 
inspections and do line service work. 

“The difficulty we have had in trying to fill this position,” this 

manufacturer expluined, “is that most transport pilots have an 

idea that all they have to do at the hangar is fly a little once 

in a while. We want somebody who can fly, but whose flying 

is just incidental to doing a good job running our hangar.” 
A splendid opportunity, this is, to work directly into a responsible 
executive position. 
Parks Air College is ready to provide you with the education and training 
you need to fulfill the strict requirements of aviation. More than that, 
the College will, when you receive your diploma, be ready to help you 
find your place in the industry. 
But it is necessary for you to do your part. Aviation will not wait for 
you. Neither can the hands of the clock be held back for you. Opportu- 
nities which you might have will be secured by another unless you take 
the initiative. 
If you are really in earnest, if you are determined to become a part of 
aviation, and to advance to a responsible position, you will want to learn, 
now, all about the opportunities Parks Air College has provided for you. 


The coupon on this page will bring this information to you. 

You may clip it, fill it in and mail. When we receive it, we will promptly 
mail you our catalog and Outline of Courses. These books will give you 
the information you desire. 


PARKS’ AIR COLLEGE 





Approved by U. S. Dept. of Commerce 








“SKYWARD HO!” 


Name 
Our 44-page catalogue, 
completely describing 
Parks Air College and Address 


Parks training, will be 
sent free on request. 





City 








SEC, 2 SWA, EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 





CHECK HERE 

fige for special information on 

the course that interests you: 
Executive Transport Pilots’ 
Master Mechanics’ Flight 
A. & E. Mechanics’ 
Aeronautical Engineering 
Limited Commercial Pilots’ 
Aviation Business 
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THE COVER: 


Airline Maintenance Conference 
Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce 
Brownsville, Texas 
January 25-26, 1935 


Twice each year our airline maintenance 
men gather to openly discuss important 
maintenance problems among themselves 
and with representatives of plane, engine 
and equipment manufacturers. In January, 
Pan American was host to the group at the 
Western Division base in Brownsville. 

Next July, United Air Lines will welcome 
the group to Cheyenne. 

Airline representatives attending the 
Brownsville Conference are pictured in the 
center photo. Various views of United's 
Shops in Cheyenne may be seen in minor 
relief. 
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BEECHCRAFT EQUIPS WITH 





maneuvering. 


For information write to: Air Associates, 
New York, Chicago, Los Angeles. 
@ Bredouw-Hilliard Automotive Service 
—Kansas City, Mo. @ General Tire & 
Ruvber Co. — Aviation Dept., Akron, O, 
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General Streamline Airplane Tires re- 
duce parasitic drag of landing gear and 
wheels — Have higher performance at 
take-off — Greater ease in ground 
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Mireantwe 


AIRPLANE TIRES 




















Walter H. Beech has a world wide 
reputation for advanced aircraft de- 
sign. In developing this 4 place, 
high speed, high performance cabin 
plane, chief engineer Ted Wells 
specified General Streamline Tires 
to complete the modern design of 
the ship and add fo its performance. 
The Walter H. Beech Organization 
wanted the same type of tire that is 
standard equipment on all Army 
planes and used on a large portion 
of the Navy's planes. 












Some Valuable 
Dealer 
Territories 
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THE OUTSTANDING SHIP OF 1934 


BY POPULAR DEMAND 
CONTINUED FOR 1935 


STATE 





With All the Niceties of Flying 
$4990.00 COMPLETES THE BUYING 


TEXAS FAIRCHILD SALES CORPORATION 


DISTRIBUTORS OF FAIRCHILD AIRPLANES 


MUNICIPAL AIRPORT—HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Mailing Address—801 Sterling Bldg. 





Write—Wire— 
or Telephone 
For Further 
Information 























Southwestern AVIATION 


The Communication System of a Modern Airline 


By James G. Flynn 


the divisional Radio Supervisor of American Airlines explains the 


application of modern two-way radio equipment to air transportation, es- 


pecially as regards facilities and operation over the southern transconti- 


nental route. 


\ir transportation would be in 


aa YIDERN 


degree as hi loped were it not for the aid 
1 efficier f 1 rn radio communication. The 
perfecti f the 1 ind radio range beacon, par 
ticularly du t! rt span of the last two years, 
has played r role in the progress of transport 
iviatior Very few f us realize what the intricate 
uirline radio system entails; the amount of equipment 
required, t t vestment it involves and the 
Inventi\ y is that has been necessary to bring aero 
vutical radi mmunication to its present state of 
levelopment tior 
In the cas f American Airlines, extending as it 
r tl transcontinental route and from 
Canada to M extent of application and the 
mporta developed communication sy 


tem in modern air transport is classically exemplified 


Ever plane operated by this com 
pany rries t radio apparatus, no expense 
having | pared to thoroughly equip each ship 
ind keep it t operating condition. Likewise, 
th ‘ stations is extensive and is 
aintained at a high point of efhciency. Since we are 
primarily interested in the transcontinental route 
through the Sout! Southwest, the description and 
details of the rad st will be confined to that now 


in use over thi rticular sector 
Ground Equipment 


[Twenty-tht f tl round stations and the radi 


equipment of twenty-five transport planes in use over 
this territory are under the supervision of the southern 
division headquarters in Fort Worth. The chain of 
ground stations extends from New York to Los Angeles 
via Nashville, Dallas, Fort Worth and El Paso with 
stations also between Nashville and Cleveland and 
between Fort Worth and St. Louis. Of the twenty- 
three which comprise this portion of the entire system, 
sixteen are equipped with 400 watt Western Electric 
high frequency radio telephone transmitters while sev- 
eral are Western Electric 50 watt stations. Six of the 
stations, which are spaced approximately 250 miles 
apart, are equipped with 250 watt Westinghouse radio 
telegraph transmitters in addition to the radio tele- 
phone equipment, while six of the remainder have 
150 watt telegraph equipment. 

Not until the latter part of 1929 and the early 
months in 1930 did radio telephone as applied to com- 
mercial aircraft come into general and more perfected 
usage. Prior to this period the military services had 
developed the radio telephone during and in the several 
years following the World War. Present-day equip- 
ment, however, was not perfected until 1929, during 
the period of tremendous expansion of the domestic 
air transport systems. 

Two-way radio communication today has become 
invaluable, in the successful operation of the foremost 
airline systems. Weather reports, flight instructions, 
information as to airport conditions, etc., can be given 
to and acknowledged by the pilot in flight. He can 





THE HUMAN ELEMENT 


Left: Pilot using radiotelephone on American Airlines Douglas. In addition to complete broadcasting and receiving equipment the pilot has 

an auxiliary beacon receiver at his disposal, entirely independent of the standard radio equipment. Center: Typical American Airlines 

Ground Station showing broadcast and receiving equipment, teletype machines, etc. Right: Test Equipment in the southern division head- 

quarters’ shops in Fort Worth. Complete facilities are available for testing and repairing of airplane radio equipment to insure e cient 
operation, 
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THE MACHINE ELEMENT 


Left: Transmitting and receiving dynamos aad beacon receiver installation in the Douglas. Note remote tuning control on receiver leading 
to pilet cockpit. Center: High-frequency receiver and transmitter installed in the Douglas transport for communication with ground stations. 


Note mechanism for change of frequency while in flight. Right: 


Radio control panel of the Douglas DC-2, with beacon receiver and tuning 


control to the left. Lighting and ignition control panel is forward of radio panel. 


request and receive any additional information desired 
which may be of particular value to him at the mo 
ment. The pilot can be informed of changes in weather 
conditions and can alter his course if advisable. Per 
sonnel at ground stations are always informed of his 
exact location and progress 


Two-way Plane Equipment 


The radio equipment in the modern airliner consists 
of briefly, a high-frequency 50-watt radio telephone 
transmitter, a high-frequency receiver, low-frequency 
receiver, auxiliary receiver, and associated control and 
power supply equipment, along with suitable antennae 
In the new Douglas transports, used on the recently 
inaugurated “Southerner” of the American Airlines’ 
southern transcontinental route, the high-frequency 
transmitter and receiver for communication with the 
network of company-maintained stations, are located 
in the tail of the airplane. Both are controlled from 
the pilot's cockpit and are connected to a 35-foot trail 
ing wire antenna attached to a lead-out insulating 
bushing in the extreme tip of the tail cone. 

This type of antenna is efficient from an aerody 
namical as well as from an electrical standpoint. Fre 
quency of the transmitter and receiver can be changed 
in flight by means of a single control. The high 
frequency receiver, as well as the transmitter, is accu 
rately maintained on the assigned frequency by means 
of quartz plate crystals, kept at a constant temperature 
by mercury thermostats and associated heating ele 
ments 

In addition to the high-frequency transmitter and 
receiver with which the airpiane is equipped for com 
munication with the company-operated stations, each 
plane carries a low-frequency receiver for reception of 
Department of Commerce radio range and weather 
broadcasts. The Government operates and maintains 
a nation-wide network of these stations along with a 
complete weather reporting service. The reception of 
radio range signals is indispensable for over-the-top, 
instrument flying, or during periods of poor visibility 
American Airlines not only equips all of their airplanes 
with two-way radio telephones, standard beacon re 


ceivers, but in addition has installed auxiliary receivers 
completely independent of the standard radio installa 
tion for use in the event of failure of the regular radio 
equipment or power supply. 

With the improvement in blind flying instruments 
and methods this phase of airline operation has become 
of increasing importance, with radio playing a large 
and important part. New developments in the field 
include systems for blind landings, utilizing localizer 
radio beams, allowing the pilot to make landings with 
out being able to see the ground. 


Sample Flight 


As an example of how a pilot would use the radio 
facilities on his ship during a typical trip, events would 
take place somewhat like this: 

After checking the weather reports and forecast over 
the route he is to fly, the pilot enters his ship, which 
has already been warmed up and made ready by the 
ground crew. The engines, airplane, all instruments, 
and radio equipment in the airplane have been care 
fully inspected and checked, the tanks have been filled 
with gas and oil, and the ship is ready for flight. The 
pilot puts on his headphones, turns on his radio re 
ceivers, checks the position of the gasoline valves and 
various controls and instruments in the cockpit, and 
after the passengers and mail have been loaded starts 
his engines and taxis away. After running up each 
engine and testing each magneto carefully, he takes off 

Each airplane is contacted on a prearranged half 
hourly schedule, although of course the pilot can com 
municate with a ground station whenever he desires for 
weather or other information. Routine contacts with 
the ground are made-on these half-hourly schedules 
during which time the pilot reports his position, 
weather, and air temperature at his location. 

A typical contact would be as follows: 

“Ft. Worth to Vance 152—-Go Ahead.” 
“Vance 152 to Ft. Worth—Position over East 
land 6000 Weather clear Unlimited visibility ten 
miles temperature 49. Go Ahead.” 
“Okay, over Eastland 6000 Clear Unlimited ten 
(Continued on page 32) 








The N.A.A. 


Southwestern AVIATION 


By Ray Cooper 


it’s the National Aero Club, the American affiliate with Federation 


Aeronautique Internationale and the organization that annihilated fly-by- 


by-night promoters. N.A.A.’s General Mana ger sketches its history, explains 


its purpose, enumerates its accomplishments in the second article of the 


informative series on American air organizations, 


DURING the progress of the National 


Air Races, at Detroit in 1922, the National Aero 
nautic Association was formed and brought into exist 
ence. For a year previous, however, committees had 
been at work preparing plans, drafting tentative by 
laws and completing arrangements for a nation-wide 
aeronautical congress out of which it was expected that 
a national organization would emerge. The recent war 
had made interest in aviation country-wide and for 
two years or more a movement 


obtained almost instant action and, in a short time, 
reported unanimous approval of the future activities 
of the proposed association in five terse paragraphs as 
follows: 

“(a) To maintain in the headquarters of the asso- 
ciation in Washington an agency capable of voicing a 
vigorous public opinion upon beneficial and essential 
legislation in all matters of aviation; 

“(b) To awaken and educate the public mind to 

the possibilities of aviation both 





had been on foot to broaden the 
scope of the Aero Club of 
America and combine with it, or 
some successor organization, the 
various local clubs and associa 
tions that had sprung up through 
the United States thereby ce 
menting the whole into an effec 
tive nation-wide body 


This movement had become sub 
stantially crystallized at Omaha, 
during the National Aijrplane 
Races of 1921. At that time the 
first American aeronautical con 
gress was held, out of which grew 
the National Air Association, a 
body formed for the purpose of 
co-ordinating all activities toward 
the desired end Colonel Sidney 
D. Waldon, of Detroit, was 
elected president of this organiza 
tion and immediately appointed 
a committee to confer with the 
ofhcers of the Aero Club of 
America. The Aero Club re ~ 
sponded and named a similar 
committee, headed by Howard E 
Cofhin, also of Detroit, one of 
the most widely known figures in American aviation 

A meeting of this joint committee was arranged and, 
after obtaining consent of the governors of both asso 
ciations for the absorption of the two organizations 
into a broader one, plans were made for a national 
conference or convention to be held in connection with 
the 1922 races. An organization committee of one 
hundred national figures was formed but the interest 
was so great that this was later increased to five hun 
dred, from which an executive committee of twenty 
nine was drawn and charged with the duty of out 
lining the policies of the new association. This group 





a eR 
UNITED STATES SENATOR WM. GIBBS McADOO 


President, National Aeronautical Association. 


as a vital means of national de- 
fense and as a_ transportation 
factor in the commercial develop- 
ment of our country; 

“(c) To supply an impartial 
medium through which the 
thought of all sections of the 
country may be collected, collated 
and harmonized into a national 
expression of opinion; 

“(d) To encourage and pro- 
mote the study and advancement 
of the science of aviation, and to 
maintain an institution which will 
collect and disseminate general 
and technical data for the devel- 
opment of the industry; 

“(e) To sanction and actively 
supervise under license of the 
Federation Aeronatique Inter- 
nationale all contests, trials, com- 
petitions and other events involv- 
ing aerial craft or apparatus, and 
to approve all records in connec- 
tion therewith.” 

When this expression of policy 
was presented to the convention 
it was ratified. without change 
and is, today, the cardinal principles upon which the 
N. A.A. exists. Howard E. Coffin was elected the 
first president and served two terms. He was succeed- 
ed, in turn, by Frederick Patterson of Dayton, Godfrey 
L. Cabot of Boston, Porter Adams of Vermont and 
Hiram Bingham of Connecticut. At the recent con- 
vention, held in Washington in October of 1934, U. S. 
Senator William G. McAdoo of California succeeded 
Hiram Bingham and is now the directing head of the 





organization. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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The Report of the Federal Aviation Commission 


Air 


Summary of Recommendations 


Transport 


(1) It should be the policy of the United States to main- 


(4) 


(6) 


(10) 


(11) 


(12) 


There should be a 


tain a position of world leadership in air transport, 
lend such aid as may be necessary to insure 
that the most modern and efficient equipment and 
methods shall be applied on American domestic and 
foreign air lines. 

There should be no !egal limitation upon the growth 
of air transport 
The carriage of 


and to 


mail should be put on a commercial 


basis, with payments to lines within the amount re- 
ceived by the Post Office. Whatever additional sums 
are for the time being necessary to maintain and 


develop adequate transport services should be allocated 
specifically to that purpose by the government. 
and continuous governmental 
control of the financial aid having to be 
lines. Certificates of necessity 
be issued under proper safeguards and specifications 
made to specify a minimum quality 
and a minimum frequency of schedule on 
air lines. Rates of fare should be subject to govern 
mental approval, and the financial structure of air lines 
should be supervised and their general conformity with 
the letter law watched over by 
appropriate governmental agencies. For these purposes 
creation of a nonpartisan commission, 
section of our report 
transport operations 


close 
given to alr 
convenience and should 
Provision should be 
yt service 


and spirit of the 
we suggest the 
described in detail in another 
All regular domestic scheduled 


should require a certificate of convenience and neces 
sity, to be issued by the commission hereinafter pro 
posed. Such certificates should not be cancelled except 


for good cause without equitable compensation to the 
holder 

Direct Federal aid 
extended to all air lines having 
and necessity, but only to such air 
are deserving aid in the public interest 
Every air line operating on December 1, 1934, 
be considered to have a presumptive right to the re- 
ceipt of a certificate of convenience and 
The development of new airways and the provision of 
navigation facilities thereon should be a responsibility 
subject to commission 


should not as a matter of course be 
certificates of con 
venience lines as 
of such 


should 


necessity. 


of the Departr ent of Commerce, 
approval 

It should be the general policy to preserve competition 
in the interest of improved service and technological 
development, while avoiding uneconomical paralleling 
of routes or duplication of facilities 

The Post Office Department should be free to use any 
service that exists, without being limited by specific 
contracts. 

The rates to be paid by the Post Office Department to 
air lines carrying mail should be fixed by the commis- 
sion hereinafter proposed 

The direct financial aid given to air 
under the constant control of the commission, and 
subject at all times to revision as technical improve- 
ment, changes in operating conditions, or the needs of 
the particular territory served may require. The for- 
mulas under which aid is extended should be such as 
to encourage good management and technical progress, 
and to stimulate rapid evolution towards complete self 
support and independence of direct governmental aid 

The control of a multiplicity of air lines through hold 
ing companies should be prohibited. The ownership of 
stock in air lines by corporations engaged in other 
activities, or the interlocking of diverse aeronautical 
interests, should be strictly controlled by the commis- 
sion hereinafter proposed. Nothing should be per- 
mitted which would in any way reduce the effectiveness 
of any competition, the preservation of which could 


lines should be 
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serve the public interest, or which would interfere 
with the exercise of the government’s regulatory func: 
tions. Subject to these paramount considerations, the 
door should be left open as far as possible for a free 
flow of investment capital into air transportation in 
the interest of a strengthening of its structure and an 
improvement of its facilities. 

Air lines should be made eligible, as railroads now are, 
for loans from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
upon suitable security. 

In connection with the placing of the carriage of air 
upon a strictly commercial basis, involving no net 
financial burden upon the Post Office Department, 
there should be authorization for experiments with spe- 
light-weight air mail matter carried at 
interest of an increase of the total 


mail 


ial classes if 
a low rate, in the 
volume of air mail and the gross receipts of the service 
It should be the duty of the commission hereinafter 
proposed to require periodic financial and operating 
from all air lines, to examine into their status 
intervals, and to make public record of such 


reports 
at suitabl 
reports 
It should be the policy of the commission herein pro- 
posed to subscribe to the principles contained in Section 
(a) of the National Industrial Recovery Act, and to 
foster adherence thereto, in all branches and activities 
of air transport; and to use its influence to bring 
together employers and the duly chosen representatives 
of their own choosing of the several crafts and callings 
a view to agreeing upon a method of procedure 
followed in the handling and adjustment of all 
hours, and conditions of 


with 
to be 
questions involving wages, 


employment 


The control, in the interest of public safety, of the 
minimum standards of equipment and the operating 
methods and organizations and ground facilities of 


civil aeronautics should continue approximately as at 
present, but under the jurisdiction of the commission 
hereinafter proposed 

There should be no attempt to require the inclusion of 
military features in the design or equipment of trans- 
port airplanes 

Air transport in American territories and possessions 
should be developed, and in particular there should be 
an increase in air transport service and ground facili- 
ties available for air navigation in Alaska. 

The national policy of stimulating air transport should 
extend to the promotion of American-flag air lines con- 
necting the United States with our territories overseas 
and serving our major trade routes to foreign countries. 
The time has now come when air transport can be 
regarded on a world-wide basis, and in particular when 
the early inauguration of regular trans-oceanic services 
by aircraft can be foreseen, 

The Secretary of Commerce should ‘study ways and 
means to foster American air lines to foreign countries 
and recommend to the Congress, from time to time, 
legislation governing tne extension of financial aid. 
Consideration should be given to the nature of similar 
aid given the merchant marine, with a view of develop- 
ing a co-ordinated policy 

The policy of making available for the carriage of mail 
all American air lines rendering regular service, and 
of payment by the Post Office Department to the air 
lines only for service rendered, should be extended to 
future arrangements for foreign air lines. The rates of 
payment to the air lines for the carriage of mail should 
be fixed by the commission hereinafter proposed, and 
such additional payment as may be necessary to build 
up and maintain a proper service under the American 
flag outside of the boundaries of the United States 
should be allocated by the commission. 

No changes should henceforth be made in the existing 








Miscellaneous Civil 
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foreign ai uil contracts except with the approval of 
the commission hereinafter proposed 
The governmental administration of foreign air trans 
port should as far as possible be kept similar to that of 
the domestic air line system, but with such modifica- 
ti 1s iy be clearly necessitated by a fundamentally 
different political, legal, and operating status The 
status of American air transport in foreign fields com 
peting with foreign-owned air lines should in general 
not be one of npetition between American lines, but 
of carefully ntrolled regional monopoly. The general 
powers of the commission hereinafter proposed in con 
necth wit! roreigr alt transport should be essen 
tially similar to those which it enjoys in the domestic 
held, and the ission should have the additional 
power t st at for fixed periods certain minimum 
ind maximum conditions of service and of governmental 
uid in the interest of stability of the undertaking and 
of encouragement of large investment in ground fa 
cilities 
The ¢ t United States should be to support 
and assist Americar uir lines in their relations with 
foreign government and with foreign competitors. It 
yuld be nsidered as in the public interest to regu 
late and trol foreign air lines entering the United 
States with the purpose of securing for American air 
‘ c i pportunity in toreign countries 
It sl ld be provided by legislation that American air 
line itside the ntinental United States should have 
the sam rtunity now given by the Shipping Act 
Act to Am t ship lines to enter into trade and 
traft : ‘ with their competitors. Such agree 
ent 1 be bject to approval by the commissior 
he cinatte pose j 
[he existir re tions for customs clearance, immi 
ati ind public health clearance should undergo 
early re 1 the greatest possible measure of 
simplificat t eet the special problems of aircraft 
operation in internatioial service 
As a measure of immediate emergency, the present Ait 
Mail Act (Publi 308, 73rd Congress) should be 
umended is to empower the Interstate Commerce 
Cor ssi t evise existing air mail rates either up 
ward jownward as the facts may warrant, and 
subject t s revision existing contracts should con 
tinue i ‘ ntil such date as the commission here 
inafter proposed, in the exercise of its full powers and 
duties ’ pre ibe 
As a easure f at ediate emergency, the provisions 
of the present Air Mail Act (Public 308, 73rd Con 
ress) regarding the designation of primary and se 
ondary routes, and the prohibition of an air line from 
holding more than one primary and two secondary 
route contract s! ild be amended so as to postpone 
their effective date to January 1, 1936 


Aviation 


It should be the policy of the government to impose 
a minimum of regulation upon private flying, and to 
determine that minimum with reference to public satety 
alone The technical regulation of aircraft and person 
nel engaged in commercial activities should remain sub- 
stantially s at present 

In the interest of improved utility and increased safety 
of aircraft suitable for private use, and to extend the 
scope of the ownership and operation of aircraft by 
private i luals, the Department of Commerce should 


be authorize 


lt make experimental purchases by nego 


tiation of uircraft or other aeronautical equipment 
seem to promise special advantages to civil aviation 
ind not likely t be pron ptly developed otherwise, and 
to pay si bstantially the full development cost therefor 
Such purchase hould have the prior approval of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 

The National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
should give the development of those qualities in air 
craft which render them particularly suitable for private 
operation an enlarged place on its program of re 


search, and should co-operate with the Department of 
Commerce in determining the qualities and performance 


of aircraft of new types which may be offered for 


considerati 


Southwestern AVIATION 


(34) There should be a general survey of governmental map- 


ping projects and other undertakings requiring the 
observation of wide areas to determine the extent to 
which aerial survey or observation can profitably be 
used. Where such work is economically advantageous 
it should be done by contract by commercial aircraft 
operators wherever reasonable bids can be obtained. 


(35) Fixed-base aircraft operators, maintaining schools, serv- 


ice stations, and charter services, should be made eligi- 
ble for Reconstruction Finance Corporation loans upon 
proper security, in the same way as manufacturing 
industries and railroads are already eligible. 


(36) The usefulness of gliding and soaring flights in the 


promotion of aeronautics, and in the aeronautical activi- 
ties of the various departments of government, should 
he carefully studied. In particular, the authorities 
charged with the technical regulation of aircraft should 
give special consideration to glider problems and to 
means of simplifying the formalities connected with 
glider control and licensing 


Airports 
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The installation of lights and other navigational aids 
hould be undertaken by the Department of Commerce 
at airports designated by the commission hereinafter 
proposed as forming effective elements in a national 
airport system. The cost of maintenance of such light- 
ing equipment, or of that already installed by local 
enterprise when designated by the commission, should 
the Federal Government and the 
appropriate local agency 


be shared between 
It should be the policy of the Federal agencies con- 
cerned to provide airports and glider sites in or adja- 
cent to recreational areas under Federal control, such as 
national parks and monuments. 

Action should be taken without further delay for the 
early determination of the site of a permanent airport 
for the national capital, and for the provision there of 
a model airport installation. 


National Defense Organization 


(40) 
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The modification in air force organizations now being 
put in effect should be continued until their merits or 
otherwise shall have been proven by experience. The 
employment of air force as an independent striking 
unit should continue under constant study, both in the 
Army and in the Navy, and should be developed to its 
limit by tactical maneuvers and through the procure- 
ment of materia! best suited to such independent opera- 
tions 

The personnel and equipment of the air forces should 
be further developed, and where necessary expanded, 
in accordance with fixed programs of regular growth 
based upon the current plans of the Army and Navy 
The effectiveness of the forces should be kept at the 
highest pitch by constant attention to superior quality 
of equipment and of personnel, and by the conduct 
of training exercises under widely diversified climatic 
and geographical conditions offering the greatest possi- 
ble variety of operating problems 

Intense study and prompt remedy should be given to 
the inter-relationship of the national defense services 
The budgetary practices of the Army and Navy -in re- 
spect of aeronautical matters should be standardized for 
easy comparison. In both Services the funds for equip- 
ment to be used on aircraft should be directly allo- 
cated to the authorities in charge of aeronautical 
development, and subsequently transferred to other 
branches or offices if necessary. 

A number of officer pilots of the regular Army and 
Navy should be assigned annually to the other Service, 
and given duty with other active air units. 

The experimental and developmental work of the Army 
and Navy should be carried on on an increased scale. 
The funds provided for such work should be materially 
increased, as the necessary consequences of the increas- 
ing complexity of aircraft and engine construction. 
Special allocations should be made by both Services 
for a particularly vigorous developmental campaign on 
high-powered and highly supercharged engines, and 
on power-plants of diesel type. 
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(46) Funds appropriated for experimental purposes, and not 
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paid out when expected because of a failure of an 
article to meet the contractor's guarantees or a failure 
of any contractor to come forward with an article 
meeting a Service specification under which funds had 
been set aside, should remain available until used 
There should be a closer co-ordination of Army and 
Navy experimental and developmental work, and the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics should 
be more largely used as an agency for such co-ordina- 
tion. A much higher degree of uniformity than now 
exists should be attained in auxiliary material and the 
nethods for its development, and also in the practices 
of the Army and Navy in such technical matters as the 
analyzing of aircraft for strength, testing for perform- 
ance, and so on 

Arrangements should be made for the temporary at- 
tachment of a few officers of the Army and of the 
Navy to civil activities, and especially to air transport, 
for study in order that the armed Services may secure 
the greatest benefit from civil aeronautical experience. 
The War and Navy Departments should adopt the 
practice, where possible without increase of cost to the 
government, of making reasonable use of the facilities 
of approved civil aircraft repair stations for repair and 
service work on military and naval aircraft. 

There should be immediate and positive action to im- 
prove the promotion situation in the Army, with special 
reference to the Air Corps. The authority to provide 
temporary rank in the Air Corps, to make the rank 
commensurate with the responsibilities held, should be 
broadened and then used 

The authority to select a Chief of Air Corps from 
among all the officers of long service in that arm, which 
has now expired, should be renewed 

The maximum term of active service with regular forces 
on the part of Reserve pilots graduated from the Army 
and Navy training schools should be increased, at least 
to three years and perhaps further. A payment 
should be given upon termination of this duty to ease 
the shock of transference to civilian life 

Cadets accepted for training in either the Army or 
Navy flying schools should be required to take a defi- 
nite obligation to perform a definite period of active 
duty after graduation, except as their resignations may 
be accepted in the discretion of the War or Navy 
Departments. 

The aviation Reserves both of the Army and Navy 
should be materially strengthened, and should receive a 
higher priority than they at present enjoy in the allot- 
ment of funds. Consideration should be given to the 
establishment of Secretaries of War and of 
the Navy for Reserve or personnel matters. Their 
duties would include the encouragement and mainte- 
nance of a more effective Reserve force in both Services, 
particularly with regard to the fields requiring a spe- 
cialized combination of technical ability and military 
training 

The Army and Navy should organize special classifi- 
cations in the Reserve for essential personnel of air 
line organizations, and every effort should be made to 
secure the enrollment of such personnel in one or the 
other of the Reserve forces 

The War and Navy Departments should give serious 
study to measures of securing a general enrollment in 
some category of the Reserve of private pilots and 
commercial pilots other than those employed in air 
transport, to the maintenance of an appropriate check 
on the individual qualifications of civil pilots, and to 
the establishment of special training courses to supply 
highly trained civil pilots with such specifically military 
training as might be necessary to make them immedi- 
ately effective members of a reserve. 

There should be created a new type of government 
insurance for Reserve officers, covering the aviation 
hazard exclusively, available in amounts substantially 
beyond the present $10,000 limitation, and with pre- 
miums arbitrarily maintained on a very moderate scale 
The personnel of the aviation Reserves should receive 
the same protection in case of injury or death in line 
of duty as would be given to Regular officers under the 
circumstances. 
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The provision for officer personnel of special engineer- 
ing ability and industrial experience in the aviation 


field should be reconsidered both by the Army and by 
the Navy. An adequate number of such offi «rs should 
be developed and given assurance by legislation of 
attractive careers in the Service. In the case of the 
Navy at least, we recommend the .ommission of such 


officers in a staff corps to insure \ontinuous employ- 
ment on duties connected with their specialty. 


Procurement of Military and Naval Aeronautical 
Materiel 
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The paramount importance of quality in military air- 
craft should be recognized, and procurement policies 
should be fixed with primary reference to the securing 
at all times of the best material. Price should not be 
the primary consideration 

The general purpose in the relations of the government 
to the industry engaged in manufacturing Service air- 
craft should be to maintain units sufficiently stable 
and sufhciently well organized so that they would be 
available for expansion in the event of war. The 
strength and efficiency both in design and in produc- 
tion of the individual manufacturing units, rather than 
the number of independent units existing, should be 
regarded as the test of the nation’s industrial pre- 
paredness. 

Procurement policies should be planned to encourage 
the development of integrated manufacturing units car- 
rying on their own research, development, design, and 
production work. 

The practices of the government departments procuring 
aircraft should, as far as practicable, be the same. The 
Federal Director of Procurement should promulgate the 
necessary directions to this end 

Every effort should be 
policy so that the supply of each general type of air- 
and for modernization should 
proceed at a substantially regular rate, and so that 
there may be a substantially regular flow of productive 
work in the plants of the aircraft industry 

The War and Navy Departments should so organize 
their technical obviate the simultaneous 
functioning of any personnel in the roles of competitor 
and of judge 

The development of new types of aircraft should con- 
tinue to be provided for either by design competition 
or by experimental contracts for a specific article, but 
the rules now governing formal design competitions 
should be modified to allow administrative flexibility, 
and in particular to provide for the holding of compe- 
titions in which design development is allied with 
experimental construction of the article designed 

The Army and Navy should adopt a policy in holding 
design competitions by which details of the military 
characteristics of the aircraft and equipment desired 
to be created shall be disclosed only to full responsi- 
ble competitors, of American nationality, and qualified 
for the work contemplated in the opinion of the Secre- 
tary of War or of the Navy 

The announcements of design competitions should in- 
clude the statement of the fixed price at which, subject 
to bonuses and penalties for performance, machines 
from the best designs will be purchased from the origi- 
nators of the types. 

Where the interests of the government clearly require 
that the construction of equipment from a particular 
design be thrown open to general competition or that 
orders for such construction be allocated to others than 
the originator of the design, royalties should be paid 
to the originator in reimbursement for the right to use 
his drawings, calculations, and production information. 
The attempt to introduce a standard catch-all patent- 
license clause into all developmental contracts for air- 
craft and aeronautical material should be abandoned 
Reproduction rights on patentable inventions should 
accrue to the government, in connection with a develop- 
mental contract for purchase of an article embodying 
the inventions, only in case the contractor is engaged 
to conduct a specific experimental development under 


made to organize procurement 


craft for replacement 


forces as to 


governmental direction. 
(Continued on page 29) 








Wings Over The Missions 


Southwestern AVIATION 


By Jack Beretta 


. .. they disturb the peace of Padre Antonio, they recall the accomplishments 
of the pioneers, they prophesy new heights in commercial and military flight 
for a great City. The Texas Governor of the N.A.A. scatters the dust from 
San Antonio’s colorful aeronautical history and sketches the City’s unique 


position in aviation. 


Li GENDS of the Southwest tell us that 

Padre Antonio Margil, the founder of San Antonio, 
frequently revisits, in spirit, his familiar haunts at 
the headwaters of the San Antonio River. It appears 
to be the lot of this venerable spirit that his meditations 
In turn, he has been disturbed 

f Indian raiders, the clank of the 
juistadores, the din of the Battle of 
the Alamo, the clatter of cowpony hoofs, and the low 
whistle and roar of the railroad train, 
of the automobile. To this pass 
symphony of noises on the earth is now added 
ind we can imagine the wonder 


i ther from t i 
vith which the spirit of the Padre looks up at the 
flashir y mat id Vings as the deep roars ot super 
harged Was Whirlwinds fill the clear heavens 
\ Sa Ant 
It is fitting that San Antonio, which has had such 
1 varied and colorful history, should likewise occupy 
1 proud place in the annals of aviation. Over the 
ars, since the Wright Brothers first soared at Kitty 


Hawk, the Alamo City has been in the forefront of 
the airminded cities of the world. Immortal names in 
iviation appear frequently in the local newspaper files 
of several decades ago. Here, Glenn Curtis carried 
the first passenger to leave the ground in Texas. Here, 
Charles K. Hamilt Roland Garros, Rene Simon, 
( nt thrilled exposition crowds on the 
same grounds where Theodore Roosevelt trained his 
Rough Riders for Cuban service only a few years be 
Rodgers tarried during the first transcon 
flight while his plane was rebuilt fol 
lowing the rigors of a flight from Austin, eighty miles 


One of the first planes built by the Wright Brothers 
and sold commercially was sent here by Colliers Maga 
zine in 1912 for experimental operation with the army. 
This plane made reconnaisance flights along the Mexi 
can Border at the start of the Mexican Revolution 
and established what was then the world’s record for 
distance by a flight from Laredo to Eagle Pass. From 
the parade ground at Fort Sam Houston, Lieutenant 
Benjamin D. Foulois operated the first plane owned 
by the United States Army. This plane was of the 
earliest Wright iunufacture and was launched from 
a wooden track by the impetus of a falling weight. 
Through some oversight, or the unaccountable work 
ings of army red tape, no government funds were avail 
able for fuel, repairs, or operation of this craft, and, 
consequently, Lieutenant Foulois was forced to pay 
all such costs out of his own pocket. 

Shortly thereafter, Foulois was able to establish the 


first army airdrome near Fort Sam Houston. This pio- 











STINSON AND BERETTA 


Marjorie Stinson gave the author his first flight, May 20, 1916, 
on the then Stinson Field—now Winburn. 


neer field was staffed with six Wright Pushers and it 
was not long after its establishment that the planes 
were sent West to accompany General Pershing’s 
Punitive Expedition into Mexico. It is believed that 
this early group, which was classed as the Aviation 
Section of the Army Signal Corps, were the first avia- 
tors to serve with troops in actual war. It is a fitting 
recognition of a distinguished career that General 
Foulois is now occupying the important post of Chief 
of the United States Army Air Corps. 


| MMEDIATELY preceding the world 
war, the name of Stinson began its ascendancy to 
fame in the aviation world. From a field near the 
old San Jose Mission, Katherine Stinson started com- 
mercial operation and began to train her sister and 
two brothers to fly. Her sister Marjorie and her 
brother Jack became respectively the youngest girl and 
boy pilots in the world. Her brother Eddie proved 
such an apt pupil that he soon became the first pilot in 
the world to determine exactly how to conquer the 
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then dreaded tail spin. His later achievements and 
success as a manufacturer of airplanes was first drawn 
to San Antonio's excellence as a training location when 
the Stinsons began to prepare Canadian Pilots for 
military service before the United States entered the 
war. 

With the advent of the World War, aviation events 
happened in San Antonio with breathless rapidity. 
Almost overnight the Army translated its recognition 
of San Antonio's supremacy as a training center into 
action and in a matter of weeks the mighty fields were 
constructed. We first had Kelly Fields, Numbers One 
and Two, named after the intrepid pioneer military 
pilot, Lieutenant Kelly, who was killed only a few 
years before at Fort Sam Houston in his Custiss Push- 
er. Then we had Brooks Field named after Sidney 
Brooks, one of the first young San Antonians to 
volunteer for military aviation, and the first citizen 
of this City to lose his life in the aviation service. 
Soon thereafter Camp John Wise was established as a 
lighter-than-air training base and the ascensions of free 
balloons and observation “sausages” became a common- 
place sight. The names of the pilots trained at these 
centers became legion and their distinguished careers 
carried the fame of San Antonio far and wide. 


D uRING the period immediately follow- 
ing the World War, when aviation entered its period 
of stagnation, San Antonio's position as a training base 
was fortunately impregnable. Consequently, when army 
fields were being abandoned in other portions of the 
United States, the famous fields of the Mission City 
were not only preserved, but plans were laid for their 
permanency and expansion. The historic first army air- 
drome became Dodd Field and a base for tactical and 
reserve units. Brooks Field became the Air Corps pri- 
mary flying school where the Jenny still proudly held 
sway, and was provided, in addition, with the third 
largest dirigible hangar in the United States, built to 
house the ill-fated Roma. Kelly Field Number One 
became the last stand of the De Havilands and Martin 
Bombers which were used to give advanced flight train- 


ing to fledgling army pilots. Kelly Field Number Two 
became Duncan Field, the Air Corps Intermediate 
Depot, which ranked for several years thereafter as 
the largest aircraft factory in the world. 


As an interesting interlude to the great military 
activity, several other interesting events occurred in 
San Antonio during the doldrums of commercial avia- 
tion. Kelly and MacLaughlin, only recently out of 
military service, left San Antonio on one of the very 
earliest barnstorming expeditions to thrill the Elks Con- 
vention in Chicago by flying low over the Michigan 
Boulevard Parade. MacLaughlin became the first of 
the Wing Walkers and his feats of daring have never 
been equaled. The National Elimination Balloon 
Races were also held in San Antonio soon after this, 
and to this date the distance record set by the winner 
has never been equaled or approached by any free 
balloonists of the world. Here also started the famous 
Pan-American Goodwill Flight around South America, 
which did so much to promote amity with our South- 
ern neighbors. 


The establishment of the world’s first official airway 
brought fresh laurels to San Antonio which became 
the most important station on the transcontinental 
‘Model Army Airways”. This pioneer airway ex- 
tended from Washington, D. C., to Los Angeles, Calli- 
fornia, via Dayton, St. Louis, Muskogee, San Antonio, 
El Paso, and Yuma. At a time when air passenger 
service, air mail, and commercial aviation were still 
virtual dreams, this airway was provided with a chain 
of properly spaced fields with hangars and all necessary 
requisites. To this date, no other transcontinental air- 
way can boast of better weather or better terrain, and 
there is no air path across the continent which can be 
traversed at as low an altitude. 


SAN ANTONIO owes much to another 
great pioneer of the air, General F. P. Lahm, former 
commissioner of the Air Corps Training Center. Gen- 
eral Lahm, who has the distinction of being the world’s 





WEST POINT OF THE AIR—FROM 6,000 FEET 


Randolph Field served to definitely establish the Alamo City as the Nation’s military Air Center. After searching the nation, the site, 
locality, and weather conditions were pronounced perfect by Air Corps authorities. 








first passenger in an airplane, as well as the first winner 
of the Gordon-Bennett Balloon Cup, may be truthfully 
called the father of modernized military aviation train 
It was he who fostered and brought about the con 
struction of Randolph Field near San Antonio during 
his tenure of ofhce. This greatest of all aviation fields 
population, and operations, is 
truly acknowledged as the scene of the finest training 

given a prospective airplane pilot. Here 
held of 2,300 acres at the center of which 
occupying 475 acres and equipped to 
house several thousand personnel in strictly modern 
structures. After searching the entire nation, the site. 
locality, and weather conditions were pronounced as 
perfect by Air Corps authorities. 


ing 


in the world in size, 
' 
that can be 
) 
is a tlying 


is a community 


Randolph Field served to definitely establish the 
Alamo City as the Nation's military air center. This 
held now houses the primary training activities of the 
Air Corps, while Brooks Field has been designated as 
a tactical field and also headquarters for the Air Corps 
Reserves in this section. Dodd Field now serves as 
the base for an airplane detachment of the United 
States Coast Guard, which is kept busy patrolling the 
Rio Grande Boundary. This intrepid unit has seen 

ll 


much thrilling action which remains untold, and it is 


believed that they are writing a true saga of the air 
Kelly Field remains as the Advanced Flying School 
to which the graduates of Randolph must go for final 
graduation as Air Corps Pilots. Duncan Field has 
recently been much enlarged, modernized, and im 
proved, and is now probably the most important of 
the Intermediate Depots. Within the past few months, 
announcements have been made that the Government 
contemplates further building and improvements on 
the local flying fields which will further emphasize 
the permanence and importance of San Antonio's 
nigue position in mulitary aviation 


being made, San Antonio was also 


WHI E the startling advancements in milt 


tary aviation wv 


making imrortont strides in commercial aviation. The 
original o! ! | of the Stinsons was renamed Winburn 
Field 1 as the Municipal Airport. This 
field t'e first commercial airport in the State to be 
equi ! with runways and was the first to be lighted 
for cor rcial night flying operations. The first com 
mercial airline to traverse the State had its Southern 


terminus in San Antonio. During the rapidly chang 
ing situations confronting commercial airlines, San 
Antonio has remained an important station and at 
various times has been served with a number of radiat 
ing airlines. San Antonio also was provided with 
the first commercial ambulance plane to operate in the 
State and has been the means of saving a number of 
lives through rapid transportation from remote sections 
This City is also strategi 
cally located on the main air route to Mexico and 
South America 

It is always unsafe to make predictions, but it is 
always permissible to study trends. During the next 
few years, it is believed San Antonio will gain emi 
nence in commercial aviation, especially from the angle 
of training An aviation transportation company, 
operating nationally, owns a large and favorably sit 
uated tract of land near San Antonio which is speci 
heally designated for improvement as a commercial 


to metropolitan hospitals 
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school at some future date. The growing importance 
of the Southwest as a tourist center is drawing an in- 
creasing number of aerial tourists who are always de- 
lighted with the weather, terrain, and splendid flying 
conditions. The strategic location of San Antonio 
with regard to Mexico makes it an almost mandatory 
starting point for any proposed aerial tours of that 
country. Air-minded citizens, who realize the future 
possibilities, have started a movement looking toward 
the eventual construction of a permanent munical air- 
port, and this movement is receiving encouragement 
and impetus in all circles. During the past few months 
San Antonio has lead the State in percentage of in- 
crease of air mail and passenger business. 

Aside from several flourishing civilian flying schools, 
and independent flying operators, San Antonio has 
another interesting aeronautical activity. Several years 
ago a company was organized to engage in aerial map- 
ping and photography. This is now recognized as one 
of the largest of its kind in the United States. It 
operates nationally from its San Antonio base, and 
has done a large percentage of all the aerial mapping 
work, and photography in the United States. 


SAN ANTONIO has also proven itself 
an excellent location for the producing of moving pic- 
tures. The first great epic of the air, “Wings,” which 
created such a sensation was completely produced in 
San Antonio. This picture was made with the co-oper- 
ation of the United States Army Air Corps, and met 
with such popular favor that other air pictures have 
since been filmed. Many experts state, however, that 
none of the succeeding pictures have ever equalled the 
wonderful flying photographed in “Wings.” Another 
great epic of the air entitled “The West Point of the 
Air” is soon to be released. This picture will weave a 
story around the life of a cadet at Randolph Field. It 
has been under production for the past several months 
and it is stated that the flying scenes photographed in 
and around San Antonio for this picture will surpass 
anything previously exhibited. Several other moving 
picture concerns are likewise contemplating the filming 
of scenarios in San Antonio, based on _ military 
activities. 

During the past few years, San Antonio has been 
the home at times of many of the most famous modern 
figures in aviation. Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh is 
probably the most famous of the alumni of the air 
corps training center. Major William C. Ocker. the 
father of blind flight training, and a preeminent bene- 
factor of all who fly, has carried on much of his im- 
portant work in this City. Major Martin and Lieu- 
tenant Harvey of the “Round the World Flight”, 
Oakley Kelly of the first transcontinental non-stop 
flight, Lieutenant Maitland of the first Hawaii flight, 
Major Kepner and Captain Anderson of the Strato- 
sphere Flight, and many others, have served on our 
military fields. Commander Settle of the Navy, the 
present holder of the Stratosphere world’s altitude 
record is a native San Antonian and received his 
schooling in this City. It is difficult to approach any 
group of pilots or aviation figures in the United States 
without being able to find at least one of the group 

(Continued on page 30) 
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The Report 


T HE long-heralded Report of the President's 
Aviation Commission is at hand. Before we become 
unduly exercised about it, we must bear in mind that 
in substance, the Report is only a recommendation. All 
of its provisions are not yet law. There is an Air Mail 
Bill of 1934 still on the statute books. 

It behooves us to examirte closely into the matter 
to determine whether the present statute should be 
repealed outright and an entirely new statute enacted, 
or—whether by a system of complicated amendments 
and implied repeals we can effect the desired results. 

In the first place, we understand that the sponsors 
of the present statute, known as the Black-McKellar 
Bill, will not draft new bills of their own. In the sec- 
ond place, we understand that Senator McCarran, who 
has given many hours to the problems of aviation, is 
drafting an entirely new bill. We incline to the “en 
tirely new bill” theory. Without knowing at this time 
the exact provisions of Senator McCarran’s new bill, 
we cannot and do not give it blanket approval. 

The proposed bill does contain provision for a sepa- 
rate and distinct Air Commerce Commission. With 
this we are in full accord and have advocated such 
repeatedly. The Report of the Federal Aviation Com- 
mission (No. 102) (See pp. 243-247 Report) affirms 
our past conclusions in the matter. A perfect and com- 
prehensive bill to cover all the “perfecting and clarify- 
ing amendments” necessary to carry into law all the 
recommendations of the Commission would be a legis- 
lative task of the first magnitude, assuming that they 
were all desirable as they stand now without alteration 
or addition. It is essential that we put “first things 
first.” Therefore, first of all, let us set up the new 
permanent commission, giving it the broad administra- 
tive powers contemplated. We consider this the most 
vital matter contained in the Report. We disagree, 
however, that power should be given to the President 
to merge it with any other body by Executive Order. 
It mav be neither practicable nor desirable to merge 
it with another body for the next eight or ten years. 

Let us have a permanent, non-partisan Aviation 
Commission of seven members with seven-year terms 
initial terms staggered to allow a new appointment 
each year. Let them be men of high calibre and draw 
a reputable salary. Then give into their hands the 
multitudinous duties of directing, supervising and adju- 
dicating the problems of American aviation. 

At any rate, if it was said that February, 1934, 
began the death period of American aviation, February, 
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1935, should begin the period of its rebirth—the purga- 
tory in between bringing forth the comprehensive, 
enlightened and intelligent study and report of the 
Federal Aviation Commission, which body will go 
down in history as one of the truly great. 


Promotion Plan for Air Corps 


W ITHOUT comment, it seems desirable to 
set out just what the reorganization of the Air Corps 
contemplates. It, in short, contemplates temporary 
promotion of many officers to ranks commensurate with 
their duties and for the retirement or transfer to non- 
flying branches of the service of officers incapable of 
flight duties. Gen. Douglas McArthur explained that 
the plan “will inaugurate a system of temporary pro- 
motion in the Air Corps, based on non-availability of 
oficers of suitable permanent rank, and provide just 
reward and compensation for those performing duties 
and bearing responsibilities of higher rank.” He points 
out that the plan follows suggestions of the Baker 


Board. 


Under the new system, the commander of the new 
General Headquarters Air Force will become a briga- 
dier or major general. The post is now held by Lieut. 
Col. Frank M. Andrews. His staff will include a 
Chief of Staff with rank of colonel and four general 
staff officers with rank of lieutenant colonel. Com- 
manders of the First and Second Wings will become 
brigadier generals. Units of the Third Wing, now 
divided between Panama and Hawaii, will be com- 
manded by colonels. Group commanders will become 
lieutenant colonels—some now being captains. Squad- 
rons will be commanded by majors and flights by 
captains. Similar promotions are planned in the Ma- 
teriel Division, the Air Corps School System and on 
the staffs of department and corps area commanders. 
The plan includes increased rank for minor positions. 
The new plan frankly contemplates weedirg out non- 
flying Air Corps personnel. There is a requirement 
that all Air Corps officers of fifteen years or less of 
service be qualified pilots, further graded on a basis 
of flying experience. After fifteen years of service all 
Air Corps officers must submit to tests to determine 
qualifications as flying officers. Officers no longer found 
qualified for active flying are to be placed, where de- 
sired, in non-piloting duty in the Corps. If they can- 
not be used in non-flying posts, they are to be given 
the option of transferring to a ground branch of the 
Army or retiring from the service. To check the train- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Sunshine Over Miami vs. Fog Over United States 
By Jack Story 


the official announcer of the Seventh Annual All American Air Races 
gives an account of first big show of 1935. 





ARRIVING in 
Miami early Wednesday, Janu 


ary 9th. fondly referred to by 


the local press as the day before 
the natives and visitors from 
forty-eight stat vere to wit 
ness the greatest concentration 


of mulitary aircraft ever at 
tempted, you! rresp ndent 
was startled t 
field where this great armada 
was to find rest during the Sev 
enth Annual All American Air 
Races, there reposed in digni 
hed solitude the greatest array 
of Taylor Cubs, Aet 


Rearwin Jr. planes that he has 


ncas and 


ever seen 
After walking round and 
looking into the two hangars, 


amazement. Could it be possi 


ble that the Services had found a means of completely 
hiding some thr hundred fifty large planes? To re 
assure the by-now highly agitated mind, I strolled in 
what might be called a listless manner (having read 
that haste makes waste) up to an individual who 
appeared to be studying the halo around the sun, from 
a vantage point, 1 the shade of the biggest of the two 
hangars 

So intent was this skv-gazer on his gazing that it 
was only after several loud shouts and a slight kick 
on the shins that I was able to get his attention, man 
aging to attract hi ye as he reached towards his 
injured member, I noted that I was about to receive 
his attention, and I did, for although the South is 


supposedly noted for its gentlemen with fine manners, 
this fellow I am sure must have hailed from Alaska 
He seemed not only indignant that I had interrupted 
his search of the upper alr, but also took offense at 
my method of getting his attention 

However, my point was gained. His attention was 
mine, so I fired the question uppermost in my mind 
Where are all the Army, Marine and Navy planes 
that I read about in the press? Well, I saw I had him 
there, for he started jumping up and down and this 
answer came my way plenty fast, “THATS WHAT 
WE'D LIKE TO KNOW!” From his tone it was 
easy to see that was very busy. So spotting a sign 
marked “Operations Headquarters,” and knowing that 
there I would at least find the information I sought 
without yer nardizing my life, I strolled over. Stepping 
loor was an easy matter but before my 
eyes became accustomed to the dark room, AFTER 
THE BRILLIANT FLORIDA SUN, I heard loud 


through the 
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and orange should go to 
and Mr. Fuller.” 


-a Florida grapefruit 
wonderment began to turn to Andy Heermance 


voices. Where is the First Pur- 
suit Group? From far across a 
dark void came an equally loud 
answer: “Down at Maxwell 
Field, Ceiling Zero, Zero.” 
Well, where're the Marines? 
“Still at Quantico, Ceiling 
Zero, Zero.” Don’t tell me the 
Navy hasn't started! “That's 
right! They are still down at 
Langley Field, and the last 
weather report does not indicate 
they are going to get out today, 
and maybe not tomorrow.” 

By this time my eyes had be- 
come accustomed to the semi 
darkness, and I could distin- 
guish Mr. Andy Heermance, 
the usually very swarth and 
dignified manager of aviation 
activity for the city of Miami, 
sitting at a desk with a tele- 
phone receiver at each ear, and an extra one laying 
on a desk before him. Apparently, things were not 


running on schedule 


Just then, behind me and to my right, 
i: loud and violent disturbance arose. Turning quickly, 
| spotted about fifteen of our country’s foremost expo 
nents of parachute jumping, surrounding a mild little 
individual, and all apparently trying to talk to him at 
once. Deeming it prudent that I wait a few minutes 
before announcing my arrival to Mr. Heermance, | 
sidled over to try and determine the cause for these 
parachute ladies and gentlemen cornering so small an 
individual with only a small tag on his lapel reading 
“Chairman Parachute Contest Committee” distinguish- 
ing him from any other ordinary individual. It did 
not take long, however, to find out that I was standing 
right in the midst of a new union, and that they were 
going on a strike in just a few moments. It became 
apparent that unless the Miami Air Races Association 
raised the prizes for parachute jumpers, there would be 
no jumping. In fact, from this meeting came the 
now famous parachute union’s motto, “A human life 
must be valued more than a sack of flour.” 


Realizing that to continue my interest might incrimi- 
nate me, I chose to beard Andy Heermance with his 
battery of ‘phones. A brief conversation with Andy 
disclosed that the while we were all basking in the 
sun of southern Florida, the worst storm and flying 
conditions of years were existing farther north, and 
that with the exception of the famous demonstration 
team (The Men on the Flying Trapeze from Maxwell 
Field) the service planes which were scheduled to par 
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ticipate in the opening day's period were scattered 
over most of the northern and central part of the 
United States. 

Perhaps, by this time the resume of the tribulations 
of the Miami officials just before the start of their race 
is getting a bit tiresome to you who have followed me 
thus far. I shall therefore drop the preliminaries and 
hectic procedures of the day before the Races, and 
start nice and fresh with 11:55 the opening day, 
Thursday, Tanuary 10th; for it was at this hour that 
a lookout, located atop one of the hangars, let out a 
whoop which was followed by a deafening roar as 
eighteen planes of the First Pursuit Group from Self- 
ridge Field swooped down over the field, after nego- 
tiating a parachute flight through rain and rog over 
northern Florida to keep their rendezvous with citizens 
in the afternoon at the Miami Air Races. 

Following the arrival of these planes came hedge- 
hopping in from Fort Crockett, Texas, twelve 8A Cur- 
tiss attack planes, and five giant bombers from the 
North, promptly escorted in for a safe landing by 
some twenty-five planes from Langley. 


WITH this representative group from the 
Army the noon parade was held over downtown 
Miami, and cash customers soon started filling the 
stands. The Show started each day with a bomb-drop- 
ping contest in which some forty or fifty commercial 
planes participated, followed each afternoon by a dead- 
stick landing contest, which certainly bears out its 
name so far as the spectator interest is concerned. Pro- 
fessional pilots with planes of 200 cubic inches or less 
Thursday afternoon failed to excite spectator interest 
as a third event. However, pilots on the field con- 
gratulated Clarence McArthur of Tampa, Florida, in 
managing to bring his Tilbury Flash racer down during 
the race with a dead-stick motor and making a safe 
landing. 

Following this event came the men on the Flying 
Trapeze: Capt. Chennault, Sgt. McDonald, Sgt. Wil- 
liamson from Maxwell Field, Montgomery, Alabama. 
Incidentally, this event along with Clem Sohn’s daily 
parachute drop with which he proved that there was 
something new under the sun, were the outstanding 
and most colorful 
features of the Mi 
ami meet. Clem 
managed to rig 
himself up with 
the smartest broad 
cast outfit in the 
world, describing 
his fall every thou 
sand feet to the 
people in thestand, 
as he fell to Moth- 
er Earth. 

The United 
States Marine 
Corps under the 
command of Major 
Rowe arrived Fri- 
day morning, and 
thrilled the specta- 
tors with an actual 
bombing attack 





THE MEN ON THE FLYING TRAPEZE 


Set. McDonald, Lt. Hansell, Capt. Chennault, Sgt. Williamson. 
They gave the crowd their money’s worth. 


that afternoon, staged directly in front of the stands, 
during which demonstration the dive bombers, big 
bombers, attack planes and smoke screen planes all 
took part. This act proved a fitting climax to Friday's 
and Saturday's performances. 

Jack Wright, Utica, New York, with his revamped 
Monocoupe was the victor in all cabin plane races, 
while Roger Don Rae, and Art Chester, were the 
winners in the professional pilots’ classes. S. J. Whit- 
man took his usual second and third places graciously. 
Art Chester established a new world’s record on 
Wednesday of 237 miles per hour for planes of 37 
cubic inch displacement or less. 


By SATURDAY, 375 military aircraft 
had managed to break through, and were on hand for 
a noon flight, which the local press claimed was the 
second largest concentration ever staged in the United 
States of service planes. 

From the writer's position in the public address 
booth out on the field, he was perfectly willing to back 
up the press statement, as there were a lot of airplanes 
in the air. However, two planes of the famous First 
Pursuit Group failed to participate in the last two days 
of the Show due to the fact that on the first day of 
the Meet the First Pursuit Group flew over the stands 
in such manner that the capable and alert Gene Vidal, 
Director of Air Commerce, not only grounded Major 
Ralph Royce and Captain Turtleo, commander and 
flight leader, but assessed a $100 fine on the Air Race 
management. 

All in all, the Seventh Annual Miami Races were 
a great success, with more spectators filling the stands 
than in any previous year, and with early reports 
hinting that the Show had a chance to break even for 
the first time. 

As always, the entertainment committee functioned 
perfectly; and while there were no casualties or seri- 
ous accidents on the field, many were the birdmen 
who had trouble getting their hats on after each even- 
ing’s entertainment provided especially for them. 

We hope sincerely that this year’s successful Show 
will prove to be just one more of these enjoyable 
annual winter get-togethers in sunny Florida. 

It was a meet of 
which Miami may 
well be porud. Not 
alone were there 
presented new and 
hazardous flying 
stunts never before 
shown, but brilliant 
military formation 
flying and individ- 
ual air tricks were 
far above the aver- 
age in execution 
and not one blem- 
ish of an accident 
during the entire 
Meet. 

A Florida grape- 
fruit and orange 
should go to Andy 
Heermance and A. 
E. Fuller. 
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Vignettes of the Month 


Readers’ contributions to this column invited. 


On Deck 

Twenty-four irs ago last month, Eugene Ely, an 
employee of the late Glenn Curtiss, successfully flew 
a landplane to the deck of the U.S. S. Pennsylvania 
lying in San Francisco Harbor. Two months previously 
he had flown from a hastily built platform on the 
bow of the U.S.S. Birmingham at Hampton Roads, 
Virginia 

These flights were the first demonstrations in history 
of the use of aircraft with a man-of-war, and they 
centered the interest of the Navy on the practical use 
of aircraft 

The modern a 
zation of those demonstrations 

A naval officer charged with some of the arrange- 
ments for the flight and an eye witness to the landing 
of Ely on the Pennsylvania, recently, in describing the 
few of the many problems which 


ircraft carrier is the logical materiali 


event, pointed out 
presented themselve 
- The matter of stopping the plane after it had landed 
on the flight deck was brought up the day before the 
This problem was solved by placing 
some 3x6 inch timbers on edge al ng the length ot the 
platform, stretching lines to which fifty-pound sand 
bags were attached, across this track, and equipping 
the airplane with a claw or hook 

When the day came, the Pennsylvania was swing 
ing to the flood tide with very light winds from dead 
astern. Nevertheless, Ely approached along the port 
ide. got in the groove, and touched his wheels. His 
hook caught the arresting gear and he brought up 
some thirty or forty feet short of the awning which 


proposed attempt 


he had spread as a barrier 

On February 16, 1933, the Distinguished Flying 
Cross was awarded posthumously to Eugene Ely for 
“extraordinary achievement as a pioneer civilian avia 
mificant contribution to the develop 
United States Navy.” 


tor, and for his si 
ment of aviation in the 


Internationalist 


Ten thousand miles of travel was necessary before 
Pierre Nicols, of Johannesburg, South Africa, could 
arrive at the Ryan School of Aeronautics, San Diego, 
where he has recently Nicols, who is twenty 
three years of age, is a British subject of Swiss and 
French descent. Born in Johannesburg, he received 
much of his education in Switzerland. He expects to 
return to Africa and engage in commercial aviation 
which, according to the cosmopolitan, is making such 


rapid strides on that continent 
Prophet 


The Wichita (Kansas) Eagle maintains a “Crystal 
gazer on its able staff of reporters. From future is 
sues of the Eagle, the gazer finds excerpts as follows: 

“Cassoday, Kansas, May 4, 1955 Len Dubois, 


Acme airplane dealer here, today got delivery on 100 


‘ nrolled 


airplanes from Detroit without the agency of human 
hands. The lead plane was equipped with a robot pilot 
and the others hooked on in tandem fashion. Radio 
control sent the ships through safely.” 

“Topeka, Kansas, June 11, 1949.—A warning was 
broadcast today to all fliers to beware of hitchhikers 
at terminals. Last week three men were hit over the 
head and thrown from their planes by transients who 
had been given lifts by airplane owners.” 

Necessary for News 

A specially equipped Lockheed Orion goes into 
service for the Detroit News. Three camera installa- 
tions make possible picture-taking at any angle from 
the plane—-forward, above or below. One camera is 
mounted in a streamlined nacelle on the wing, an- 
other is mounted in the floor and the third, installed 
in the paper-carrying compartments at the rear, pro- 
vides for manually operated cameras projected upward, 
sidewise and to the rear of the plane. 

The plane has a complete broadcasting installation. 
Its Western Electric transmitter covers a range from 
1,000 to 6,000 kilocycles. A special receiver permits 
re-broadcasting and includes a navigator’s directional 
loop for beam flying. 

A Sperry Automatic Pilot permits automatic flying 
while the pilot takes pictures, broadcasts news, writes 
copy or attends to navigation. A Pratt & Whitney 
engine developing 550 h. p. with its Hamilton con- 
trollable pitch propeller permits cruising speeds above 
200 miles per hour. The plane's retractable landing 
gear is interchangeable with floats. 

A veritable newspaper office of the sky, the Lock- 
heed carries four persons including the pilot, or half 
a ton of papers, in addition to its special equipment. 
Clocking the Instruments 

On recent test flights of Flying Clipper No. 7 experi- 
ments were made with a device designed to keep a “pic- 
torial log” of each journey of the ship. Two small 
cameras, attached to tripod brackets fastened to the 
ceiling clicked off picture after picture of the instru- 
ment panels—-one in the pilot’s cockpit and one in the 
mechanic's compartment. In less than a second, the 
cameras took a permanent record of the readings on 
all instruments. It was said that later the cameras 
will be operated by clockwork, so that photographs of 
the panels will be taken every five minutes, or at any 
other period desired. On completion of the flight, 
the real of films, when developed, will reveal a pic- 
torial log, giving altitude, speed, weight of fuel, heat 
of engines and other data as indicated by the instru- 
ments at a particular moment. It would be almost 
impossible, it is said, for the pilot or copilot to keep 
as complete a log in writing. Both instrument panels 
present a maze of dials, indicators, bubbles and other 
devices designed to keep the crew informed of data 
pertaining to the flight. 
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News Briefs 


Notes From the Industry at Large 


Wright and Manley Awards 

Rex B. Beisel, Assistant Chief Engineer of the 
Chance Vought Corporation, and A. Lewis MacClain, 
Chief Test Pilot for the Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Company, co-authors with F. H. Thomas, of the Re- 
search Division of the United Aircraft Corporation, 
of a paper on the “Cowling and Cooling of Aircraft 
Engines’ were presented with the Wright Brothers 
Medal and the Manly Memorial Medal by the Society 
of Automotive Engineers in Detroit on Thursday, Jan- 
uary 17. The awards were made in acknowledgment 
of the outstanding technical value of the paper which 
was recently presented before a meeting of the Society 
and subsequently published in aircraft engineering 
publications throughout the world. 

The two medals are awarded annually by the S.A.E. 
for outstanding technical papers in the field of aero- 
nautics. The Wright Brothers Medal is awarded for 
excellence in the field of airplane design or research, 
and the Manly Memorial Medal covers the field of 
aircraft engine design. This is the first time in the 
history of the awards that both of them have been 
given for the same paper. It also marks the second 
major aeronautical award credited to the United Air- 
craft group within the last twelve months, the first 
one being the Collier Trophy recently presented to the 
Hamilton Standard Propeller Company, with particu 
lar credit to Frank W. Caldwell, for the development 
and demonstration of the controllable-pitch propeller 
now in general use. 


Assessment Passed 


The National Code Authority for the aviation in- 
dustry has agreed on an assessment of fifty cents per 
employee with a minimum of three dollars to be 
levied against each member of the industry. In a 
recent report, the necessity for maintaining a code 
authority for commercial aviation was pointed out 
and the advantages of having a national representation 
in Washington was explained. Despite the objection 
of the National Recovery Administration, that the 
assessment was only one-third of the regular amount, 
the code authority has cut it to a minimum to include 
every company and individual, it was explained. 

Announcement of the election of national and re 
gional representatives of the group will be made early 
in February. Ballots were mailed to every registered 
member in December, 1934. 


P. O. Shows Profit 


In Postmaster General Farley's formal report to the 
President, a profit of $12,161,415 for 1934 was shown 
by the department. Excess payment to air mail lines 
totaled $12,992,911 and the ocean mail subsidy was 
$28,692,458. According to the report, these totals were 
arrived at by deduction of actual postage from the 
amounts paid out 


Contained in the same report the Postmaster Gen- 
eral also expressed the hope that the scheduled trans- 
pacific service be inaugurated, that transatlantic air 
transport service would be advanced and realized and 
that Congress would provide necessary funds not only 
for these services but also for the improvement of air- 
mail service in Alaska. 


Lambert Replaces Beasley 


J. D. Wooster Lambert, capitalist of St. Louis and 
New York, became president of the Lambert Aircraft 
Corporation in January, replacing P. R. Beasley. Mr. 
John C. Nulsen is vice president and general manager, 
Tom Towle is chief engineer, and Clare W. Bunch 
is sales manager. 

Formerly known as the Monocoupe Corporation, the 
property located at the Lambert-St. Louis Municipal 
Airport was purchased in May, 1934, from the estate 
of the late Phil DeC. Ball by a St. Louis syndicate 
which included Lambert and Harry Hall Knight, who 
were among the original backers of Col. Charles Lind- 
bergh on his epochal flight to Paris. 

Beasley, formerly president of the Detroit Aircraft 
Corporation, became head of the Monocoupe Corpo- 


ration in October, 1933. 


Kruesi Radio Compass Produced 


The Fairchild Aerial Camera Corporation has an- 
nounced the production of the Kruesi Radio Compass 
for general use. Heretofore, the Kruesi compass has 
been available only in military operations. It utilizes 
commercial broadcasting stations as well as the signals 
of the federal airways radio range beacons and other 
stations. It consists of four primary units—the com- 
pass receiver, the bearing indicator, the remote control 
box and the fixed or rotatable loop. The radio com- 
pass receiver apparatus is concentrated on one complete 
unit. It has a frequency of 150 to 1500 kilocycles, 
and occupies less than 1,000 cubic inches of space. 
Under normal operating conditions satisfactory bear- 
ings may be received at a distance of 300 miles over 
land and 700 miles over water. Under favorable con- 
ditions bearing indications have been obtained over 
1,500 miles. 

The tuning dial, the frequency band, headphone 
switches and the headphones jack are mounted on the 
remote control box, and may be located wherever most 
convenient for the pilot. The indicator dial face is 
finished in black with pointer and scale painted in 
luminous material. 

The loop has a streamline cross section with a diam- 
eter of twenty-one inches producing a drag of only 
eight pounds at a speed of 250 m. p. h. The rotatable 
loop mechanism includes a handwheel and a 360-degree 
scale to facilitate readings. Power is supplied by a 
dynamotor and a storage battery. The loop is used in 
conjunction with a standard mast antenna projecting 








no more than 6 to 8 feet from the fuselage or a fixed 
between 9 and 19 feet long. All adjust 
ments are by remote control. The entire unit weighs 
45 poun 


American Augments Southern Services 


For the first its six years of airline operation 
in the South and Southwest, American Airlines last 


' 


ionth inaugurated a direct coast-to-coast southern 


transcontinental service flying the complete distance 
over its own airways route with the elimination of a 
transfer of its passengers at Cleveland as of old 

The new sched known as “The Southerner,” is 


routed from Nashville directly to Washington, Phila 
delphia and New York ver the not yet lighted or 


heamed airways ! under construction by the U. $ 
Department of ‘ With the completion of 
this leg of tl outhern route this spring, American 


Airlines will route its second southern transcontinental 
service, to be k: The Statesman,” over this 
newly lighted airw mpleting a $2,500,000 expan 
gram begun over a year ago 


Fort Wort | Dallas find themselves at the hub 
of the increased airl ictivity in the Southwest 
American Airlines nov ists a total of twelve sched 
ules in and out of tl ties each day: a morning 
ind evening departure for both the east and west 
coasts: a morning and mid-day departure for Chicago: 
with arrivals from tl ist and west both morning and 
night and from Cl arly afternoon and night 
Air Express Up 

The tonnage it \ir express carried in 1934 
over the lines comprising the Air Express Division of 
Railway Express Agency in comparison with express 

urried in 1933 was 115% The number of ait express 
shipments increa 1 ] %, and in spite f the rate 
reductions on August 15, 1934, revenue showed a 
gain of 90°. The average charge for each shipment 
amounted to $2.98 although the majority of shipments 
were three-quarter pound units at the rate of 85 cents 
or one-pound units carrying a rate of $1. The average 
mileage each shipment was transported was approxi 
mately the same as in 1933 or a total of 1,100 miles 


Braniff Purchases Electras 


According to a recent announcement of Braniff Air 
ways, seven Lock! 1 Electras have been ordered from 
the Lockheed factor The 


delivery on 


mpany expects to receive 
vw ships early in March to 


begin the trainir f regular line pilots and to inaugu 
rate its new passenger servi Completion of delivery 
is expected by July 

The purchase of tl juipment follows new incor 


poration of th ra capital of $5 


Damon Made President 


Ralph S. Dan is elected to the presidency of 
Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor Company, Inc., of Buf 
falo, New York, January Mr. Damon has been 
with the Curtiss Compan 


tinuous record of achiev 


since 1922 and holds a con 
ment during the entire asso 
ciation. In June, last year, he was elected vice president 
and general manager of the company, taking over the 
ll aircraft production by the subsidi 
aries of Curtiss-Wright Corporation. He still retains 


supervision of all 
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the presidency of the Curtiss‘Wright Airplane Com 
pany of Robertson, Missouri. 


N. A.A. Rankings Announced 


The National Aeronautic Association Contest Com- 
mittee in its first annual ranking of racing pilots named 
Lee Miles America’s No. 1 flyer in closed course air 
competition. 

Miles first entered the national contest spotlight in 
the National Air Races of 1933 when he began the 
racing record which in 1934 won him the honor of 
being placed as the premier pylon racing pilot in the 
United States. 

To win this high reputation, Miles, in a total of 
eleven closed course speed events, won seven first 
places, two seconds and two thirds, collecting a grand 
total of 970 points. 

Roscoe Turner, by winning the famous Thompson 
Trophy Race, recognized as the nation’s outstanding 
air racing classic, was awarded second place in the 
national ranking of pilots racing in closed course com- 
petition. For his single win of the Thompson Race 
he collected a total of 700 points, enough to place 
him second on the ranking list, although it was the 
only closed course race he entered during the year. 

Third place went to Roy Minor, who distinguished 
himself in the 1934 National Air Races at Cleveland. 
Minor had a total of 590 points. Harold Neumann, 
who flew Ben Howard's white racer, “Mike,” in six 
races, won two firsts and four thirds to win fourth 
place, while Ralph Bushey placed fifth with a score 
of 390 points won in six events. 

Champions in the year’s standing will be allowed 
to carry their place number on their racing planes 
until the next annual ranking is announced. 

In making the national ranking announcement, the 
N. A. A. Contest Committee stressed the fact that the 
championship standing is in closed course racing ac- 
tivity within the confines of the United States and 
therefore did not include the famous MacRobertson 
contest. In international standing Roscoe Turner and 
Clyde Pangborn led all other American pilots through 
their success in the famous London-Australia contest. 

The point system on which the championship rank- 
ing is based, awards points on a sliding scale for wins 
in the different displacement groups, taking into ac- 
count the number of miles raced. Additional points 
are awarded for placing in the Thompson Trophy 
Race. It was this point bonus for victories in this 
famous contest which enabled Roscoe Turner to win 
second place ranking and helped Roy Minor to third 
position 

Coincident with the announcement of closed course 
racing champions, the Contest Committee, following 
a point ranking system established at the beginning of 
the year, has named Roger Don Rae of Lansing, 
Michigan, the nation’s No. 1 parachute jumper. Rae 
had a total of three firsts, one tie for first and two 
thirds to his credit, thus collecting the maximum num- 
ber of points for jumpers taking part in parachute 
contests at sanctioned meets. 

Second place went to the late Jerry Wessling, who 
was one of the nation’s finest jumpers. Third place 
was won by Shirley Rauner, of Cincinnati. 

Like closed course racing champions, the jumpers 
listed in this year’s championship ranking will be per- 
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mitted to display their place numbers on the para- 
chutes they use during the year. 
Seversky Trainers for Randolph 

The first deliveries of the new low-wing Seversky 


basic training planes are scheduled to arrive at Ran- 


dolph Field in July. 


The War Department awarded a contract to the 
Seversky Aircraft Corporation of New York City for 
thirty-five of the new ships at a cost of $754,738. The 
order followed service tests at Wright Field, Dayton, 
Ohio. 


The contract brought to a total of 347 new type 
aircraft of various designs ordered since June 29, 1934. 
The majority of those previously ordered were combat 
planes which will fit into the General Headquarters 
Air Force program now under way. The new air corps 
training plans and two-place low-wing monoplanes, 
powered with a Wasp Junior 300 horsepower engine. 


While the performance figures are unknown as yet, 
it is expected the new type training planes will cruise 
better than 160 miles an hour. Very low landing 
speed is assured by the special trailing edge flap, in- 
corporated by the designer, Maj. Alexander P. de Sev 
ersky. 

He demonstrated the high maneuverability of the 
type as part of the daily “Parade of Progress” at the 
National Air Races at Cleveland, Ohio, last September. 
The new Army planes are being produced at the fac 
tory at Farmingdale, L. I., where several of the am 
phibian types have been manufactured recently for 
export in Latin-America. 

Mai. De Seversky, who was an ace in the Russian 
Imperial forces in the World War, is also the designer 
of the bomb sights now widely used in military aircraft 
in the country, and is a notable acrobatic flyer. His 
wife, Mrs. Evelyn de Seversky, is also an active pilot. 

The new basic training planes are modifications as 
land planes of the streamlined, all-metal amphibian 
designed by Mai. De Seversky. With floats and am 
phibian gear, this craft, flown by its designer, set a 
world’s record for amphibian speed in 1933, making 
179 miles an hour. This mark stood until December, 
1934, when it was raised by a Coast Guard plane to 
191 miles an hour. 


Fairchild Parts to Little America 


Parts for reconditioning an airplane, called the Stars 
and Stripes, which has been buried under the snows 
of Little America for five years, have been shipped 
from the Hagerstown, Md., factory of Sherman M. 
Fairchild, president of the Fairchild Aviation Corpora- 
tion. The plane is a Fairchild product and was taken 
to Antarctica by Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd on his 
first expedition. The object of recommissioning the 
plane, it is understood, is for use on a flight through- 
out the Far East, being planned by Lieut.-Com. Isaac 
Schlossbach, United States Navy, retired, now with the 
present Byrd expedition. The parts requested for the 
plane were new struts, low-drag cowling and wheel 
streamlinings. It is understood the parts were being 
donated, and were scheduled to be shipped from San 
Francisco January 16 and were due to arrive in Well- 
ington, New Zealand, February 4. 


Stearman Model 73 Trainer 











FOR TRAINING AIR SAILORS 


Forty-one of these two-seater primary training planes are being 

built for the United States Navy at the plant of the Stearman 

Aircraft Company, Wichita, Kansas. Equipped with a 220 horse- 

power Wright engine, the plane boasts a high speed of 125 miles 
an hour and climbs to a service ceiling of 14,000 feet. 


Construction of forty one two-seater Navy primary 
training planes is under way at the plant of the Stear- 
man Aircraft Company, Wichita, Kansas, in line with 
a contract recently awarded that firm. 

Designated as Model 73, the plane is equipped with 
a 220 horsepower Wright engine, has a high speed of 
125 miles per hour and climbs to a service ceiling of 
14,000 feet Features include the plane’s ability to 
take off and clear a fifty-foot obstacle within 750 feet 
in still air with full load and to land over the same 
obstacle within the same distance; maximum visibility, 
maneuverability and controllability, and easy accessi- 
bility of parts for inspection, maintenance and repair. 

Wings of the Model 73 consist of laminated spruce 
spars, spruce ribs and aluminum alloy channel drag 
struts, all fabric covered. Interplane and cabane struts 
are of streamline steel tubing. Ailerons are of riveted 
aluminum alloy construction, fabric covered. 

The tail group is of normal welded steel tube con- 
struction. The stabilizer is fixed, with horizontal trim 
ming being effected by the use of an elevator tab. 

The fuselage is of welded steel tube frame, fabric 
covered. The landing gear is of the full cantilever 
type, oleo equipped. The tail wheel also is of the oleo 
type. Back of the rear cockpit is a luggage compart- 
ment for cockpit covers, luggage and all necessary 
equipment. 

Performance of the Model 73 is given as follows: 
Full speed at sea level 125 m. p. h. 
Stalling speed at sea level | ek 
Climb to 5,000 feet naa 8.8 min. 
Service ceiling ...14,000 feet. 


Endurance at full speed aig ae 
Endurance at 60% V. Max.............6.5 hours 
Range at full speed ; vevee-eee-290 miles 


Service range (at 75% V. Max.)....430 miles 


Standard Engine Displacement Classifications 
The same engine displacement classifications which 
were settled upon as official for 1934 and 1935 will 
be retained for free-for-all air races during 1936, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the Contest Commit- 
tee of the National Aeronautical Association. In mak- 
ing this announcement the committee follows a policy 
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MISCELLANEOUS STOCK BARGAINS 



























Cowling Studs, ',” heads, drilled, any leneth shanks $ .07 
Compasses, HULI Auto Type with Compensator 1.50 
Compasses, HUSUN APERIODIC, Real Navigation Instruments 60.(0 
Goggles, CEBE High Grade Curved Clear Lens, a good quality 1.95 
Grommets, Pyralin Drain Patches, std. size, per 100 55 
Hammers, Machinists Ball Pein 8 oz. Hickory Handles 25 
Magnetos, BOSCH A\M-1 Booster Magnetos 7.50 
Primer Pamps, LUNKENHEIMER, new, complete with shut-off 1.95 
Primer Pumps, LUNKENHEIMER, new, complete less shut-off 1.05 
Pressure Gauges, US O-30 Ibs., 0-50 Ibs., 0-60 Ibs. readings, new -70 
Pressure Gauges, Cor idated A/N dials, new 1.75 
Rate of Climb Indicat New, Complete with Vacuum Bottle 65.00 
Kubber Wind-Tite Window Channel, per foot .04 
Rubber Wind-Tite Door-Seal Moulding, per foot 04 
Starters, ECLIPSE SERIES 16, Hand Inertia, Challenger 25.00 
Starters, ECLIPSE SERIES 6 Hand and Electric for J-5 35.00 
Starters, ECLIPSE Type E-80 Direct Cranking Electric 60.00 
Switches, SCINTILLA EA, Highest quality, new, double 1.65 
Switches, CLUM Hich quality single ignition, new 80 
Tabs, Ienition wire identification, save time, dozen 10 
Tachometers, Jon ne I ginal boxes, 2:1 or 1:1 5.95 
Tachometers, TEI 1 rati Chronometric 06-2400 4.50 
Turn and Bank Indicator, mood uscd, small dial, no venturi 55.00 
Turn and Bank Indicator, cood used, larwe dial, no venturi 65.00 
Spinners, for wood pro; iluminum 8” diam. 4” deep -10 
Selder, KESTER Alum im, handy shop can 25 
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one KNEW that they should have one ... but few could afford them. 
Now, however, YOU can have this equipment to protect YOUR ship. 
Automatically compensated for “Cold-End” Variations. Fully sh‘elded, 
will not ffect your compass Standard 2%,” dial Two types of 
couple Spark Plug Gasket Type, and Blind Rivet Type. Draw- 
ing shows how Blind Rivet Type is attached to Cylinder Base Flange. 
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decided upon a year ago when action was first taken 
to establish standard displacement brackets for free- 
for-all racing events. 


The five existing classes, namely, 200 cubic inch, 
375 cubic inch, 550 cubic inch, 1,000 cubic inch and 
unlimited, will therefore be continued during 1936. 
The N. A.A. has revealed, however, that its technical 
subcommittee which is charged with drafting specific 
recommendations for the displacement classes, has pro- 
posed for 1937 a reduction to only four groups. This 
proposal, upon which final action cannot be taken 
before December, 1935, calls for a 250 cubic inch, a 
550 cubic inch, a 1,250 cubic inch and an unlimited 
displacement group. 


The technical advisory subcommittee, which is 
headed by Dr. H. C. Dickinson, chief of the Heat and 
Power Division of the National Bureau of Standards, 
felt that the 209, 375 and 550 classes were grouped 
too closely to retain. By a smaller number of dis- 
placement brackets, they believe, greater prize money 
can be offered in each bracket and, by this better lump- 
ing of prize offerings, greater stimulus to development 


will result. 


Encouragement of the development of a 250 cubic 
inch engine was urged upon the Contest Committee 
to meet the industry's need of a good 75 h. p. engine 
suitable for use in connection with a tworplace air- 


plane. 


In its recommendations regarding 1937, the technical 
advisory subcommittee said: “In view of the impor- 
tance of large cash prizes and proper advance notice 
of contests to promote engine development in the 250 
cubic inch class, we recommend that special considera- 
tion be given during 1935 to development of attractive 
cash purses for the 250 cubic inch group with an- 
nouncement of the competition or competitions for 
this class during 1937 made, if possible, before Janu- 


ary, 1936.” 
Chatfield Elected S.A.E. Vice President 


Charles H. Chatfield, chairman of the Technical 
Advisory Committee of the United Aircraft Corpora- 
tion and prominent in aeronautical engineering circles, 
was elected a vice president of the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers in January. He is a graduate of 
M. I. T., receiving his degree in 1915. He later enrolled 
in the Navy Air Service, becoming one of the naval 
ofhcers constituting the original personnel of the Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics. He subsequently served as chief 
airplane engineer of the Wright Aeronautical Corpo- 
ration, as an associate professor of areonautics at 
M. I. T., and in 1929 became aeronautical engineer 
with the Pratt &@ Whitney Aircraft Company. 


Employment Gain at Ryan Factory 


An increase of more than 100% in factory em- 
ployees has resulted from the heavy orders now in 
process of being filled by the Ryan Aeronautical Com- 
pany of San Diego. Under the direction of E. G. 
Nabell, recently appointed as plant superintendent, all 
production departments have been placed on a full 
time basis. Actual deliveries of back orders on the S-T 
super-sport monoplane is expected by February Ist, 
according to an announcement by T. Claude Ryan. 
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Ports of Call 
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News From the Airports and Airways 


Baltimore, Md. 


With the change in the State Administration of 
Maryland on January 9, when Harry W. NICE 
assumed the office of Governor, replacing ALBERT C. 
RITCHIE, the record-breaking tenure of the office of 
Secretary of State by Davin C. WINEBRENNER, III, 
of Frederick, Maryland, an aviation enthusiast and 
Maryland's first flying official, came to an end. Mr. 
Winebrenner held the post for nine years. He is an 
attorney and a World War veteran. As Maryland's 
first flying official he toured the nation by air. 

This city is not included as a stopping place in the 
new trans-continental passenger air line service re- 
cently inaugurated between Newark Airport and San 
Francisco by American Airlines. Stops are being made 
at Camden, N. J., and Washington, D. C., but none 
at Baltimore. However, officials are expected to look 
into the possibility and feasibility of making Baltimore 
a stopping place. 

The inauguration in January of this new trans 
continental service by American Airlines recalls that 
this brings the total of transcontinental passenger 
service between Newark and the Pacific Coast to three, 
the other two in operation for some time are by 
United Air Lines and Transcontinental. Neither, how- 
ever makes stops in Baltimore. However, connections 
with the service of the latter two are effected by Pan- 
American planes which fly between Newark and 
Miami. 

Several successful test flights have been made by 
Flying Clipper No. the huge air liner built at the 
Glenn L. Martin Company plant, here, for Pan-Amer- 
ican Airways, since its initial test and maiden flight 
successfully completed last December.. On its last fly- 
ing test, the ship carried some 2,800 gallons of gaso 
line which brought her total weight to approximately 
40,009 pounds. Officials of the Glenn Martin concern 
and test pilots have been gradually increasing the 
weight carried by the giant flying boat in her tests 
and putting her through extensive maneuvers, both 
on water and in the air. W. K. EBEL, chief test pilot 
for the Martin company, has been at the controls in 
these test flights. On one of these he surprised his 
associates by bringing the clipper ship back to the 
ramp under her own power. The craft, built for 
transpacific service, is the largest ever constructed in 
the United States. She has a wing spread of 130 feet, 
is 90 feet long, has four 800 horsepower engines and 
is designed to carry 55 persons. Her total dead weight 
when loaded is estimated at 51,000 pounds. 

Several changes have been made in the ship since 
its maiden flight and the reaction under the new con- 
ditions was entirely satisfactory as revealed by the 
test flights. 

The clipper, it is said by engineers will be fitted 
as a sleeper. One set of berths are now being assembled 
for later installation. The clipper will accomodate 
thirty sleeping passengers. An automatic pilot is be- 


ing installed and will be one of the features of the ship. 

One of the tests to be made shortly is a non-stop 
flight of twenty hours, required before it is accepted 
by Pan-American Airways. This non-stop flight in 
all likelihood, will be made from Baltimore to Miami 
and return. If however, it is decided to land at the 
Southern port, the pilots wil! circle over Miami until 
the twenty hours have elapsed. When finally accepted 
by Pan-American Airways, it is expected to be pressed 
into Transpacific service. 


Beaumont, Tex. 


Numerous improvements have been made at the 
Beaumont Municipal Airport recently, through the 
medium of the local transient bureau. The adminis- 
tration building and hangar have been painted and 
landscaping of the grounds is well under way. 

A B-6 Martin Bomber, said to be one of the largest 
aircraft ever to land at the Beaumont Airport, piloted 
by Captain R. D. Knapp, was one of the recent ar- 
rivals here. Other visitors during the past month 
include The Rieke Metal Company Stinson, piloted 
by “Bic BILL” Fitzsimmons; The Texas Company 
Lockheed flown by Emsry Hunt. J. D. REeEp arrived 
in a Fairchild 22 which he ferried from Hagerstown, 
Maryland, continuing on to Houston after visiting 
overnight. 

Ralph Hall has gone to dusting cotton with the 
Delta Air Service, leaving his J-6 Travelair to be 
operated by LUTHER CARUTHERS with whom he was 
connected under the name of the Beaumont Flying 
Service. Caruthers took his Robin to New Orleans 
New Years Day on a charter trip. The passengers 
were MR. AND Mrs. GEORGE SONFIELD, of Beaumont. 

Applications of LAWRENCE BARRETT and CLIFFORD 
HyYLAND for membership in the Wing Over Club were 
approved at its last meeting. Hyland was taken into 
active membership, while Barrett was admitted under 
the associate classification. 

Jimmy MARSHALL, local pilot purchased an OXX-6 
Lincoln Paige from Mr. Warner of New Orleans. 
Marshall plans to use the ship for private use in con- 
nection with his business. 

The Wing Over Club was entertained by some 
very interesting motion pictures taken by Mr. E. 
WESTMORLAND in South America, where he was con- 
nected with The Nybra Air Lines. A most educa- 
tional lecture given by Mr. Westmorland in conjunc- 
tion with the pictures added greatly to its entertain- 
ment value. 

New schedules soon to go in effect on the Wedell- 
Williams Airlines will enable local passengers to make 
better connections with other lines. The Lockheed 
equipment which the Company is using will enable 
them to give faster service on this run. 

WILEY SULLIVAN has been using his newly acquired 
Spartan for a number of pleasure trips. Points visited 





have included High Island, Center, Port Arthur and 
Galveston 

LUTHER CARUTHERS is making up special fittings 
which will convert his Curtis Robin into an air ambu- 
This will prove to be a 
as there has never been 


lance on very short notice. 
valuable Beumont 
one here permanently 

R. Z. Grass, Rio Theatre owner, played hookey 
and attended the All-American Air Races at Miami, 
Florida. Glass uses his Monocoupe in connection with 
his business and personal pleasure. 

The “June in January” weather which has been 
prevalent here for the past few weeks has greatly 


asset to 


activities and passenger hops, and 
has resulted in the removal of winter enclosures of the 
two Taylor Cubs 


Chanute, Kan. 


Scanning the Sky Wichita is organizing 
an aerial patrol for the purpose of combating bank 
bandits and escaping desperados. Movements are un- 
der foot to install two-way radio in some ships. 
ERNIE SMITH, TWA pilot took one of the Douglass 
transports from Wichita to K. C. recently with 800 


increased 


1 


student 


ways 

















Wiley Post, famous round-the-world flier, points with pride 
to another aviation triumph—the Wiley Post plane. 


THE WILEY POST PLANE 





A low price consistent with a high-grade product—a product 
that both Uncle Sam and Wiley Post OK. 


$1692.00 


immediate delivery 








Here is the finest lightweight 
twin-seated dual-controlled ship 
on the market. It is a Ford 
powered craft made for train- 
ing work or for sportsmen 
pilots. Dealers wanted who 
can handle exclusive franchises 
in their territory. 


ard Ford parts are available 
everywhere at a minimum cost. 


Wiley Post planes are gov- 
ernment licensed and are sub- 
mitted to a gruelling inspec- 
tion before the ship takes off 
on its initial flight. Write and 
get the details and you, too, 
will point with pride to your 
ship—the Wiley Post. We're 
sure you will want 
Approved Type one, at this low 
Certificate 561 price of $1692, for 
immediate delivery. 


Wiley Post planes are equipped 
with a Ford (Model A-con- 
verted) engine. Mo- 
tor repairs can be 
made without loss 
of time, for stand- 











WILEY POST AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Oklahoma City 


Whiley Post Airport 
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pounds express and fourteen passengers in the elapsed 

time of 42 minutes averaging 268 miles per hour. 

NEWMAN WADLOW has returned to Wichita after 

three months aerial photography work from Cairo, IIli- 
nois to Vicksburg, Mississippi. He flew a Challenger 

Robin at 8,000 and GLENN SMITH did photographing. 

... United Air Lines, according to recent ads, have 
started their 160th round trip to the moon. . . Pitts- 
burg, Kansas residents were recently thought to have 
seen a plane fall burning but it proved later to be a 
meteor which landed in Arkansas. . . Tennis Court 
at Cofferville are now completed and visiting pilots 
can now play tennis while resting. RAy JONES is quite 
the racquet wielder. . . MONTY BARNES is keeping 
his two training planes busy at the Wichita Municipal 
port. . . Bup ENyYART, former army man, was a re- 
cent visitor at the Independence, Kansas, port. 

Also Ray Heprick and CLARK STEVENS, Neodesha. 

One of the aeronautical highlights of the month 
was the dinner meeting of the local Chamber of Com- 
merce at which Cot. Rusy D. GARRETT and CLAR- 
ENCE R. Mooney were the speakers and urged Cha- 
nute to keep up their campaign for an air route 
through here. Forty business men, representing prac- 
tically every line of business and industry in the city 
were assured that the advantages of the Chanute port 
were well and favorably known over a large area of 
the United States. They were told that Chanute, 
with such an airport, has a tremendous advantage in 
making a bid for specific air routing through this ter- 
ritory. Quoting Col. Garrett: “We want the best. 
We want multi-motored transport planes with two- 
way radio. We want lighted airways. We want 
modern landing facilities such as you have here in 
Chanute.” 

Chanute has been actively engaged with Kansas City 
and other points in working for air mail and passen- 
ger service since cancellation of the contracts. The 
local aeronautics committee is composed of L. E. 
Stump, O. E. DickerHoor and L. D. JOHNSON. 

Lee SPENCER, Fredonia, a graduate of Spartan 
School in mechanics course is now working for Dicker- 
hoof at the local port. He is on duty at night. Wel- 
come to our midst, and lots of success at your new job. 

Marion SMITH and Don Gorr, Independence, 
were hosts Sunday night, January 6, at the Prairie 
Clubhouse in Caney to local flyers, friends and stu- 
dents of the school at the Independence port. The 
occasion was the big moment in the life of every flying 
student. Both Smith and Goff soloed the previous 
week. Fried chicken galore and a big keg of—you 
guessed it the first time. I hear they can hardly wait 
until other solos are made. 

LAWRENCE MILEs, Independence, made a recent 
trip to Augusta with Everett (SANDY) SANFORD, In- 
dependence orchestra leader and student of the Miles 
Flying Service. Mrs. Sanford who had been visiting 
in Augusta returned home with them. 

Jack Woop and Jim CLarK, Topeka, passed through 
on their way to Miami, Oklahoma, with two Aeroncas 
and came back the next day with a Great Lakes and 
a Verville coach. 

MERLE SMITH has eight new students taking time 
regularly. It may be the new red fuselage that’s taking 
their eye. Among those flying the Travelair are GLEN 
ConLeY, CHARLIE SPOONER, Ray RusH, FRANKIE 











95 Horsepower—38 m.p.h. Landing Speed 
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MESSENGER, SHELBY REYNOLDS, TRUMAN ALLEN, 


and GEORGE TRESSLER. 
Coffeyville, Kan. 


Winter weather has decidedly caused a drop in 
our trafhc figures. Another reason lies in the fact 
that Braniff Airways temporarily discontinued their 
passenger service between Kansas City and Dallas, 
making a flag stop at Coffeyville. Resumption of 
service on this route is promised and expected soon 
with new and faster equipment. 

Lt. Georce McGuire, U. S. Army pursuit pilot 
from Selfridge Field, Michigan, visited his parents 
here during the holidays. He was flying a Thomas 
Morse O-11. 

Don INMAN, youngest member of the Inman 
Brothers Flying Circus, a local flying organization, 
is spending the winter months in Florida barnstorm- 
ing his six-place Stinson. Don, we understand, has 
struck up quite a friendship with baseball's famous 
brothers, Dizzy and Daffy Dean. 


El Paso, Tex. 


Jack (Pop) WEILER and GRANT NICHOLS flew to 
the Miami Air Races, which were held on the 10th, 
lith and 12th of January. They reported good 
weather en route. 

FRANKLIN KENNEDY took his Amateur License just 
recently from INSPECTOR PETTIS. FRANK BOWMAN, 
]R., has been down in Mexico on a charter trip. A. E. 
JoHNSON, Airport Manager, is busy at the present 
time recovering his Ryan B-5. 

Air trafic at El Paso has substantially increased 
since the first of the year, promising to make January 
one of the best months of the season. Airline travel 
as well as private flying is on the up-grade. Among 
recent visitors was BERNARDINE KING, who came in 
from Phoenix, and Mr. AND Mrs. Pete Brooks of 
New York City, flying a Warner Monocoupe and 
one of the new Luscomb Phantoms. 


Kilgore, Tex. 

East Texas is still blessed with good flying weather. 
The warm, sunny days and balmy breezes more than 
compensate for the comparatively few times when the 
sky is murky. 

Texas’ new attorney general, Birt McCraw of 
Dallas, accompanied by Joz ToLe of Dallas, were here 
recently in the Byrd-Frost Corporation’s Stinson Re- 
liant. They were met by Mr. Byrp. As most every- 
one knows, Mr. McCraw is a seasoned pilot and has 
been for quite some time. 

Other visitors have included BEN BRANSON of Dal- 
las in a red Waco cabin; HACKNEY from Longview in 
his Tank Travelair, discussing storing his plane here; 
Buck TAYLOR in a Waco of Doc Bootn’s; Howarp 
RoBERTS, Dodge and Plymouth dealer of Gilmer, in 
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his Salmson American Eaglet; Don TEEt of Glade- 
water in a J-5 Waco reporting plans for a barnstorm- 
ing tour with Buck LyBaRGER;:H. P. Burton of 
Burton Oil Industries of Houston, a frequent visitor 
in the green Waco cabin, piloted by McDona.p. 

With the Longview port now closed, Elders Field 
extends a welcome to pilots accustomed to stopping 
at Longview to make Kilgore their headquarters since 
it is only five miles farther from Longview than the 
old port. Eppie Epwarps has already moved over, 
keeping his Rearwin Junior at Elders. 

BARNEY Haycoop and Roy TayLor have been sur- 
veying the field preparatory to the lengthening of 
present runways, which will also be improved by 
grading and dragging during January. 

TAYLOR BROTHERS report the construction of a new 
show and dope room to add to their present services. 
The Challenger Robin and Mac’s disabled Spartan 
should be the first equipment to go through the new 
shops. 

MarTIN LITTLE of Cleveland, Tennessee, is a new 
addition to the flying and mechanical school on Elders 
Field. 

Doctor Connor, Kilgore’s prominent and popular 
young flying doctor, put in an active month of flying 
his Monocoupe. On January 13, his friends were 
treated to short hops over the city. 

J. B. NEHLS is in and out so much from the local 
field in his Stinson, that the field attendant has a hard 
time answering telephone calls and has to do some 
hasty checking up to find if Nehls is in or out. 


Lafayette, La. 


Leo BULLARD, head of the Evangeline Hot Sauce 
outfit, is getting alone nicely with his “Hot Sauce” 
Robin since he has learned the proper things to call it 
when he can’t get in a small field. (There airn’t noth- 
ing like talkin’ to em.) 

Tommy LyTEL has flown away to Houston—air- 
plane and all, including his last bottle of Black and 
White. Dr. AND Mrs. LEONPACHER, the flying veteri- 
narian and owner of the “Marsh Hen,” have just 
returned from Germany, where they took orders from 
a severe political dictator and will now take orders 
from Huey Long. They like both of ‘em. 

Eppizé Ross, pilot of Loffland Brothers’ Beechcraft, 
which has a built-in tailwind and a permanent fixture 
(don’t know what it is) by the name of GROVER 
SIMPSON, visits this port quite often. DONALD KEMP- 
ER, owner and operator of the Kemper Ice Company, 
Opelousas, La., is flying regularly, building up a lot 
of time, and is watching closely all new airplanes. If 
he doesn’t look out some one will sell him one. Miss 
ANN Simmons and Tep Younc of Shreveport visited 
the Lafayette Airport recently; she also visited her 
brother, Charlie, a student at S. L. I. 

JoHN DeZaucHes and Mrs. LEONPACHER are 
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scheduled to go up for amateur licenses on the next 
visit of D. or C. INSPECTOR MCWILLIAMs. The air 
port is also expecting a visit from LOUISIANA STATI 
INSPECTOR LANGSTAFI ASSISTANT INSTRUCTOR 
ELLSworTH Sims wil! try for his A-l rating. Ells 
worth seems to develop about 210 horsepower on 
three bowls of chili per day. What could this guy do 
if adopted by some rich widow who could give him 
three squares? 

Jese WILLIAMS made his solo flight the other day 
He stated he went alone just to get rid of his instruc 
tor’s static in the front seat. AL SRARR made a chute 
jump from the Lincoln P. T. at the Lafayette airport 

W. C. Cox, his wife Faye Lucitte Cox, Don 
Opom, and GLYNNE JONES staged an air show at St 
Martinsville, La. Faye Cox made two jumps, one of 
them a delayed drop. Pilots attending the event were 
Loe BULLIARD, Jesse WILLIAMS, Mrs. LEONPACHER, 
Don Opom (flying his Waco F), and the flying fire 
chief, LEo Gro 

ALYCE ARRETTEY flew to Church Point to visit her 
father who operates the hospital there. JUNIOR AR 
RETTEY flew the Lincoln P.T. to Opelousas where 
DoNALD KEMPER and JOHN DEZAUCHE flew out some 
as 

The Glynne Jones Flying Service has added a splen 
did Leica camera to its equipment. 


Marshall, Missouri 


The Nicholas Beasley Airplane Company recently 
sold an N. B.8 Trainer to a pilot of Spearfish, South 
Dakota. A single-place Aeronca was taken in on the 
deal. 

A few days of bad flying weather temporarily crip 
pled flying operations here recently. A TWA Douglas 
with Pitot OLSEN at the controls and five passengers 
aboard, was held in Marshall several days by fog and 
ice. Many townsmen came to the field to look the 
ship over, as it is the first Douglas airliner to land at 
the local port 

Eart B. SMITH and his wife recently departed for 
Miami in their Barling N.B.3. They have been in 
Marshall for several weeks having a Genet motor in 
stalled along with other general repair work 

FAHLIN & SWENSON will have a new plane ready 
to test fly in a few weeks 








AMPHIBIAN RECORD FALLS 


The former amphibian speed record held by Major Alexander 
Seversky was bettered by more than 12 miles per hour when Com- 
mander Elmer Stone of the U. S. Coast Guard, flying the Grumman 
JF-2, pictured above, chalked up an official record of 191.17 
m. p. h. over Hampton Reads in late December. The Cyclone- 
powered Grumman develops 735 h. p. at 4,000 feet. No special 
features were incorporated in the craft to boost its speed beyond 
that available in service operation. 
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Mobile, Ala. 


An Air Armada consisting of 86 airplanes com- 
prising the U. S. Army’s Air Corps, Second Bombard- 
ment Wing from Langley Field, Virginia, arrived in 
Mobile Wednesday afternoon, January 3rd, for a stay 
of four days, during which time the local municipal 
airport, Bates Field, will serve as their base while 
aerial maneuvers over this area are conducted. 

An advance detachment of enlisted men arrived by 
truck in Mobile Tuesday afternoon, bringing with 
them the necessary equipment for encampment. Four 
of the five squadrons of planes in the group arrived 
Wednesday afternoon, with the fifth squadron, an 
attack fleet, scheduled to arrive on Friday. CHAIRMAN 
Rort. L. MARSHALL of the Chamber of Commerce 
Aviation Committee, headed a reception committee 
that visited the airport on Thursday morning, Janu- 
ary 24th, and extended an official welcome on behalf 
of the city. 

Thursday evening a dance honoring the officers and 
flying cadets was given at the Battle House by the 
Reserve Officers Association, Mobile Chapter, and this 


was thoroughly enjoyed. 


Nashville, Tenn. 


The hangars of the 105th Aero Squadron, unit of 
the Tennessee National Guard, formerly located at 
McConnel Field, are being moved to Sky Harbor at 
Murfreesboro. This work was made possible through 
a PWA grant. 

Mayor of Nashville, HiLARY Howse, has stated that 
temporary hangars would be erected pending the city’s 
probable action on site for a new airport. 

The American Airlines’ new Douglas transport 
plane stopped at Sky Harbor, Murfreesboro, on its 
inaugural flight over the new transcontinental air 
route, thus making Nashville one of the key cities on 
the important service. Many notables were included 
in the passenger list of the first flight. WALLACE 
BEERY, of motion picture fame; FRANK Harris HITCH- 
cock, publisher of the Tucson Citizen and former 
postmaster general of the United States; AMON G. 
CarTER, publisher of the Fort Worth Star-Telegram; 
SEWARD SHELDON, editor of the Fort Worth Press; 
EpcarR M. Swasey, vice-president of the Hearst 
American Weekly, and HARRY MAYNARD, American 
Airlines representative, made up the list of passengers. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Jack Story, nationally known sports announcer, 
handled the mike at Miami, Florida, All American 
Air Races. Jack is also the head of the National Aid 
Life's Aviation Department, and reports that pilots 
are realizing the value of the life insurances rates 
offered by his company. 

Moss PATTERSON has turned trader and is now the 
proud owner of a new Continental 225 open-cockpit 
three-place Waco. Tom Cooper, who is rumored to 
be close to Mr. Patterson in more ways than one, is 
reported to have purchased a new Waco cabin. HARDY 
YouNG and the mighty BILL ANGE, Waco factory 
man, are the boys who will continue on the Waco list 
of live salesmen, as the result of these two orders. 

Incidentally, Bit ANGE is due to test the airport 
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fence in Oklahoma City if he isn’t careful, but we 
suppose short landings perhaps sell airplanes. Why 
doesn't some one try to sell a ship sometime on its 
usefulness? 

Speaking of airplane sales and sales policies, the new 
Wiley Post Aircraft Company have at last fixed a 
price on their product. Tom Ruppy, general manager, 
informs us that although the prices may appear higher 
than those of similar planes, it is based on actual pro- 
duction cost and after all too many companies in the 
past have announced prices that were too low and 
later had to be raised or the factory closed. 

They have received their A.T.C. and from present 
plans it looks like a real publicity and advertising 
campaign is headed towards some aeronautical journals. 

HAROLD BENDER, of the Southwest Company, is 
really using the airplane for business, and getting the 
business. This lad is a hustler and incidentally a 
reader of this mag. 

Jerry Sass, who has made nearly every sign in 
Oklahoma glow with small reflector lights, is expand- 
ing his company’s activities by using his Kinner mono- 
plane for business calls. 

Moon MUuLLENS, the oil salesman, can't get over 
his desire to fly to the Miami Air Races. Never mind, 
Moon, 1935 will bring another opportunity. 


San Antonio, Tex. 


The dapper, diminutive and daring Roy Hunt 
comes to town and confides in us that a number of 
society women and others seeking a place in the sun 
have offered him as much as $2,500 to ride with him 
next month on his coast-to-coast high altitude flight. 
The offers have all been refused, however, because 
there is no assurance what will take place in the 30,000 
feet and up strata. Hunt, a two-time member of the 
Caterpillar Club, is now flying over the Southwest 
and Mexico with his backer, F. C. HALL, and a party 
of business men to properly test out the Orion. Hunt 
has been working with rubber companies perfecting 
the rubber-lined cockpit. His plane was checked by 
mechanics of Hangar Six while in town. 

Three visitors of note are Miss BERNARDINE LEWIS 
KING, on a good-will flight from California in an 
Eagle Rock, whose first duty after landing was to color 
up her lips and powder her nose; JACK L. Lass, flying 
from Cheyenne, Wyoming to Central America, who 
carried loads of gasoline for Sir Hubert Wilkins over 
the polar regions during the last expedition (“Never 
again,” said Lass); and “Tex’’ Conpon, who stepped 
blithely out of a Bowen Air Lines Vega, making Win- 
burn Field a welcome stop on his flight from Cali- 
fornia to the King Ranch to purchase several train- 
loads of cattle for shipment to the West Coast. He 
was greeted here by railroad officials, just to point 
out they were anything but asleep. Standing six feet 
three inches tall, weighing in at 240 pounds, wearing 
a ten-gallon hat and high-heeled boots, “Tex” is the 
real McCoy as far as cattlemen are concerned. He 
made the flight from Los Angeles to Fort Worth via 
American Airlines’ overnight sleeper plane. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


An American Airlines transport plane on a sched- 
uled flight between St. Louis and Chicago set a speed 
record of 66 minutes for the 268 miles on Jan. 5. JOE 
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WeEsTOVER of St. Louis was at the controls. The 
plane was a Vultee V-1A. 

Pacific Seaboard Air Lines, Inc., has changed its 
name to Chicago and Southern Air Lines. D. D. 
(Dave) WALKER of St. Louis, president of St. Louis 
Flying Service, Inc., has been made secretary of the 
transport company, which maintains passenger, mail 
and express service between Chicago and New Or- 
leans. 

Day flights only are made now but night service will 
be established when the airways are lighted, Walker 
said. The southbound plane leaves Chicago at 7 a. m., 
arriving at New Orleans 5 p. m., and the northbound 
plane leaves the latter city at 8:25 a. m., reaching the 
former city at 6:05 p. m. The distance is 890 miles. 

In anticipation of a bigger business year in airplane 
parts in 1935, the Supply Division, Inc., of Lambert- 
St. Louis Municipal Airport, St. Louis, has doubled 
its stock. 

“I estimated a possible amount of business for each 
month of 1934,” says W. F. (Scotty) Scott, Jr., 
head of the company, “and we about equaled it the 
first ten months of the year. Our estimate was ex- 
ceeded by 50 per cent in November and 100 per cent 
in December.” Supply Division moved its headquar- 
ters from Curtiss Airport, East St. Louis, Ill., to Lam- 
bert in January, 1934. 

Recent purchasers of Fairchild planes from the St. 
Louis Flying Service, Inc., Lambert Airport, include 
W. G. GREEN of the Seismograph Service Corp., 218 
East Fourth Street, Tulsa, Okla., and Harriet Par- 
RIT of Kansas City, Mo. 

The aircab business in St. Louis is larger this win- 
ter than a year ago, says CLypDE E. Brayton of the 
Brayton Flying Service, Lambert Airport, which op- 
erates a Stinson aircab service. A chartered trip with 
three passengers makes the flight nearly as economical 
as traveling on an airline, he said. 

The Humane Society of St. Louis County is char- 
tering a plane this winter to scatter food for the birds 
after snowfalls. ELMER LINDENBERG pilots the plane. 

A. R. Bone of Chicago succeeded M. P. BICKLEY 
as St. Louis trafic manager of American Airlines on 
Jan. 15. Bone was formerly employed by American 
Airlines. 

RALPH PAGE, assistant manager of the Lambert-St. 
Louis Municipal Airport, St. Louis, is recovering from 
a severe attack of pneumonia. 

Parks Air College enrollment of students for the 
winter term totals 200, as compared to 107 for the 
like term of one year ago, an increase of nearly 90 
per cent. The fall term registration of Oct. 1 last 
was 194. 

The new chapter of the N. A. A. at Parks Air Col- 
lege, East St. Louis, Ill., has a membership of fifty 
students, who were initiated at a recent dinner-meet- 
ing held in the Mark Twain Hotel, St. Louis. 
Springfield, Mo. 

With the coming of the New Year, the port is 
looking forward to considerable activity from the flying 
public, student training and airline schedules. 

The St. Louis-Tulsa lighted airways are almost com- 
plete and will probably be in operation within the 
next thirty days. This will mean night schedules in 
the near future. It is believed that the American Air- 








lines, Inc., will put on at least one night flight within 
the first month of the airways operation. It will also 
mean that night flying will be available to the flying 
public over the southern transcontinental route. 


The port’s lighting equipment is up in perfect 
shape. All lights, including boundary and obstruction 
lights, ceiling light, hangar and apron lights, flood 
lights and beacon light will be available but outside 
of the beacon it is not planned to burn any of the 
foregoing lights except on arrival and departure of 
ships. None of these lights are in operation now, 
however, same will be turned on upon request. A 
night attendant is always on hand and ships coming in 
that have not notified the port for lights can get them 
by circling the field 


The field is in good shape and with the exception 
of that area west of the north-south runway, the 
entire field is available for landings. In very wet 
weather or during thaws it is recommended that the 
crushed rock runways be used to insure safer land 


ings 


There are only three ships now stationed at the 
field. A Stinson cabin plane owned by Ben J. Har 
RISON, owner of the Model Stores and Bakery, Spring 
field, Mo.; a Travelair OX-5 owned by O. K. SouTH 
WICK, and an American Eagle OX-5, owned by R. C. 
CLAYTON 

©. K. SouTHWwIcK has recently engaged the services 
of LEONARD TROWBRIDGE, as student instructor, and 
has enrolled several new students for private, limited 
commercial and transport license courses. At the pres- 
ent time Mr. Southwick is in the market for an Aeron- 
ca and four-place cabin ship which he wants to add 


to his flying equipment 


Topeka, Kansas 


Harotp C. Benper of Oklahoma City paid us a 
few days’ visit in his Warner Coupe. He stated that 
he could hardly do business without the use of his 


alt plane 


CHARLIE Woop, Clay Center, was also a recent 
visitor in his Warner Waco, which incidentally looks 
like a brand-new airplane after AL YEIDER gave it a 
good overhauling 

R. W. Knicut, District Traffic Manager of United 
Air Lines, visited our airport in January, flying an 
air corps reserve Thomas Morse. JOHN MORRELL, JR., 
of Ottumwa, Iowa, was also a recent visitor. Other 
visitors included WALTER BEECH and NEWMAN WaAD- 
“tow of Wichita. flying a new Beechcraft. They cer 
tainly gave us a nice demonstration and their product 
has beauty and performance. Mr. Murpock of the 
Wichita Eagle hangared his ]-6-7 Speedwing Travel 
air with us for one night during his visit to Topeka. 

W. G. Woop, Aeronca distributor, reports the sale 
of two planes to the Miami Airport, Inc., of Miami, 
Oklahoma, and the sale of a Gypsy-powered Travelair 
to R. W. Horsrietp. The Topeka Flying Service has 
added a J]-6-7 Verville Aircoach and a Great Lakes 
Sport Trainer. The addition of the Verville should 
produce a nice volume of air taxi business. 

Der DouGHERTY is giving the motor on Jim But- 
Ler'’s Warner Cessna a top overhaul in anticipation of 
much taxi business 
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ART CHESTER’S RACER 


Clecked over a 100-kilometer closed course on the day before the 
Miami All American Air Races in January, Art Chester’s 802- 
pound plane of his own design created a new unofficial world record 
of 237 miles per hour for planes in its class. The previous record, 
held by Frenchman Ralph Delmott, was 214.92 miles per hour. 
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The N.A.A, 


(Continued from page 8) 


DuRING the past decade this association 
has performed many services for the benefit of aviation. 
It is generally credited with bringing about the na- 
tional legislation creating the Aeronautics Branch in 
the Department of Commerce, now known as the Air 
Commerce Bureau, and similar legislation creating the 
posts of Assistant Secretary of War, Navy and Com- 
merce for Aeronautics, posts which are now vacant 
but which functioned for a number of years to the 
great good of military and civil aviation. 

Through the efforts of this organization a very 
friendly feeling has been created and maintained with 
other countries, as was shown recently during the 
conference of the F. A. I. in Washington,* and 
through the very determined activities of the Contest 
Committee the fly-by-night promoter has been driven 
out of aeronautics and the races and contests have 
been placed on a clean and sportsmanclike basis. To- 
day, the pilot who takes part in a sanctioned meet 
knows he will be paid at the conclusion of the event 
and that he will not have undertaken the hazard of 
this competition with the possibility that his efforts 
would not be rewarded. 

Nearly every civilized country has its national aero 
club. In England it is called the Royal Aero Club 
of the United Kingdom. In France it is the Aero 
Club de France. In Italy it is known as the Reale 
Aero Club d'Italia, while the Japanese speak of theirs 
as the Tiekokn Hiko Kyowai. In the United States the 
National Aeronautic Association is the national asso- 
ciation. In all thirty-four national clubs are members 
of the Federation Aeronautique Internationale which 
is the aviation sport governing body of the world. No 
world’s record can be officially established without it 
meets the regulations laid down by this body and no 
American can establish a world’s record without it 
comes through the National Aeronautic Association 
to the international group. The motto of the N. A. A. 
is, “Keep America First in the Air,” and every effort 
is being directed in that direction. 


*See S. W. A., Vol. II, No. 5, November, 1934, p. 13. 
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The F.A.C. Report 


(Continued from page 11) 


(70) Existing provisions of law should be amended as neces- 
sary to allow direct suit (but not injunctive procedure) 
against a manufacturer alleged to be infringing a patent 
in connection with work done by him for the Federal 
government. 

(71) Explicit authority should be granted to the Secretary 
of War and to the Secretary of the Navy to negotiate 
contracts for quantity purchases of aircraft and other 
aeronautical material, subject to the requirement of a 
full report to Congress in each case where the authority 
is used. 

(72) In order that there may be no incentive for an uneco- 
nomic expansion of plants that could not be kept regu- 
larly running at anywhere near their capacity, it should 
be procurement policy to avoid any concentration in 
any one plant of an abnormally large proportion of 
the total military and naval work then outstanding. 

When purchases are to be made as the result of a 

process of competitive bidding, the Secretary of War or 

Secretary of the Navy should be authorized either to 

award a contract for the whole quantity sought to the 

bidder who can best perform the work, or to divide 
the work among two or more bidders if that be in the 
best interest of the government. 

(74) Where definite profit limitation is to be employed, as 
in the present Naval Construction act, it should not be 
applied to the individual contract, but, in the interest 
of equity, of simplicity of accounting, and of stimula- 
tion of technical development, should be extended over 
all the work done for the government Service over a 
considerable length of time. 

(75) Industrial mobilization plans in the field of aeronautics 
should be pressed by the joint effort of the Army and 
Navy. 
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Coast Guard 

(76) The Coast Guard should give to its aviation personnel 

essentially the same opportunity to specialize on avia- 

tion duty over long periods as does the Navy. 

A limited number of aviation specialists should be 

allowed to enter the Coast Guard directly upon comple- 

tion of their terms of active duty as reservists with 

Naval aviation. 

(78) The Coast Guard should procure its aircraft through 
the Navy Department, which should assume the re- 
sponsibility of necessary experimental and develop- 
mental work to produce equipment especially suited to 
Coast Guard needs. Both experimental work and quan- 
tity procurement for the special purposes of the Coast 
Guard should be covered by Coast Guard funds to be 
transferred to the Navy Department for the purpose. 


Lighter-Than-Air Craft 

(79) It should be the policy of the United States to under- 
take further construction and operation of rigid air- 
ships in naval and commercial service. 

(80) The Navy should determine by actual experience the 
scouting value of airships and the need for their 
further construction for naval purposes. 

(81) The prompt construction for the Navy of a training 
airship to replace the “Los Angeles,” as recommended 
by the Navy General Board, should be undertaken. 

(82) The early inauguration of an experimental trans- 
Atlantic airship service should be undertaken to meet 
the competition of the newest foreign: ocean liners and 
of a projected foreign airship line. The initial step 
should be the construction by the government, for 
charter or lease to a commercial operator, of a com- 
mercial airship and a commercial terminal, with neces- 
sary docking and handling facilities. 

(83) The production of helium by the Bureau of Mines 
should be continued, with authority to sell helium to 
commercial users and to foreign purchasers for export 
when it is available in excess of naval and military 
needs. Such domestic sales and export sales should be 
subject to the approval of the commission hereinafter 
proposed and should involve no net cost to the govern- 
ment. Export of helium from production by others than 
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the Bureau of Mines should also be subject to approval 
of the commission. 

(84) The helium tank cars now owned by the Army and 
Navy should be transferred to the Bureau of Mines. 


Relations of Government and Industry 

(85) The degree of control by the government of the design 
and construction of civil aircraft should remain for 
the time being approximately as at present. The ulti- 
mate purpose should be a minimizing, in the degree 
consistent with public safety, of detail control over the 
work of responsible manufacturers maintaining an ade- 
quate inspection and engineering organization of their 
own. 

(86) The examination of a new type of aircraft by the 
government should include a numerical determination 
of all the essential elements of performance, and the 
figures so obtained should be recorded in the approved 
type certificate. 

(87) Every assistance should be given by the appropriate 
agencies of government to manufacturers of commercial 
aircraft, engines, and accessories seeking an export 
market for their product. In those cases where possible 
military and commercial applications exist for the same 
article, there should be no presumption of prospective 
military use in the absence of any specific evidence 
pointing in that direction. 

(88) The State Department and Department of Commerce 
should make every effort to obtain an increased number 
of international agreements for the mutual recognition 
of airworthiness certificates, with the object of permit- 
ting a free trade in aircraft and the free travel of pri- 
vate owners in their own machines. 

(89) The principle of cross-licensing of patents in the air- 
craft industry should be recognized as beneficial to the 
government and as promoting a rapid development, and 
should be encouraged. The government should take an 
active interest in the operations of a cross-license asso- 
ciation, membership in which is open to all on reason- 
able terms, to insure fair treatment for all participants 
in its affairs and to protect the government's interest. 
The commission hereinafter proposed should be author- 
ized to act as an adjudicator, either between private 
parties or between a private party and a government 
department, in such cases arising under such an agree- 
ment as the commission may elect to hear. 


Research and Education 

(90) The National’ Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
should remain the central agency of governmental re- 
search in aeronautics, and also the recognized body for 
co-ordinating experimental and development work of 
the various government departments and the results 
obtained from the researches of various institutions. 
It should extend its mechanism of unpaid subcommit- 
tees to include frequent conferences upon particular 
questions with technically qualified representatives of 
the commercial industry, aid to draw the industry's 
personnel engaged in the development of aeronautical 
products’ more directly into the planning of its re- 
search work. 

(91) The best qualities of present-day aircraft are pre- 
eminently due to organized research work, and the 
work done by the government in that field has paid 
for itself repeatedly in the improved service that air- 
craft have been able to render as a result. The extent 
of such governmental research work should be increased 
to substantially above its present level as rapidly as 
the personnel can be trained and special laboratories 
equipped. 

(92) The National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
should have a moderate appropriation specifically ear- 
marked for the support of approved research projects 
at universities and other semi-public institutions which 
have competent staff and proper equipment ‘to perform 
the work, and should be authorized to contract for the 
conduct of such researches and to publish the results. 


General Governmental Organization 


(93) There should be created an additional Assistant Secre- 
taryship of Commerce especially qualified to supervise 
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DIRECTORY OF APPROVED REPAIR SHOPS 
FOR THE X-COUNTRY FLYER 








EDWARD F. BOOTH, INC, 
Approved Repair Station No. 195 
24 HOUR SERVICE 
Complete repair service including metal propellers. 
Phone 5-6055 
Hangar 1—Love Field—Dallas, Texas 








Approved Repair Station No. 231 


@ Wood structure, excl. box & 
lam. spars 

@ Box & laminated wing spars 

@ Aluminum alloy fittings 


BOWEN AIR LINES, INC, 
Fort Worth, Texas 


@ Welded steel tube structure, 
excl. fittings 

@ Fabric covering 

@ Steel fittings 


Meacham Field 














SHUSHAN AIRPORT REPAIR STATION 
New Orleans, La. No. 220 
Welded Steel Tube Structure Steel Fittings 


Wood Structure Assembly 
Fabric Covering Propeller Service 


Service and Repair for Land and Sea Planes 








STATES AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, INC. 
Municipal Airport, Center, Texas 


Approved Repair Station No. 56 


Welded Steel Tube Structure Steel Fittings 

Wood Structure Aluminum Alloy Fittings 

Fabric Covering Assembly 

Box Type and Laminated Duralumin Fuselage Tubing 
Wing Spars and Gas Tanks 


Experienced _mechanics—good equipment 














the responsibilities of the Department under the Air 
Commerce Act Ultimately the duties of this ofhce 
might well include the supervision of the Department's 
functions with regard to other forms of transportation 

(94) The Bureau of Air Commerce should be definitely 
recognized as a purely professional and technical organt- 
zation, and its personnel, including division heads, 
should have a high degree of security of tenure 

(95) The Weather Bureau should be transferred to the De 
partment of Commerce 

(96) Authority should be given to detail certain members 
of the Weather Bureau's organization for training at 
government expense in new methods of weather fore- 
casting 


Aeronautical Law 

(97) If the several states do not adopt substantiaily uni 
form aeronautical regulatory laws within a reasonably 
early time, a Federal constitutional amendment should 
be adopted which will give to the Federal government 
exclusive control of all phases of civil aeronautics 
within the United States 

(98) The United States should participate active in the 
codification of international private air law, with 
annual appropriations therefor as necessary 

(99) The commission hereinafter proposed should under- 
take a careful study of the subject of international 
public air navigation agreements to determine the de- 
sirable extent, if any, of American participation 
therein 

(100) One or more specialists in aeronautical matters should 
be attached to all American delegations to international 
conferences having aeronautical topics on the agenda 

(101) The application of general legal principles to matters 
specifically aeronautical should be modified as experi 
ence has shown to be wise, and in particular there 
should be provisions for Federal recording of title to 
aircraft, and of mortgages and other liens 


Air Commerce Commission 

(102) There should be created an air commerce commission, 
its members appointed by the President by and with 
the consent of the Senate for long terms. The com- 
mission so created should have broad supervisory and 
regulatory powers over civil aeronautics, and particu- 
larly over domestic and foreign air transport. It 
should have all powers necessary to the attainment 
of its general supervisory and regulatory purposes, 
including the power to hold hearings and conduct 


investigations upon any subject pertaining to civil 
reronautics. It should be subject to merger by execu- 
tive order at any time with any other body of a 
similar nature having similar functions. 


+ + + 


Wings Over The Missions 


(Continued from page 14) 


who can reminisce about flying experiences in or 
around San Antonio. 

San Antonio is a City of startling contradictions 
and contrasts. It is not surprising, therefore, that we 
find as a sequel to its early romantic history, this great 
development of such modern device as the airplane. 
Modernity casts its shadow on antiquity as the huge 
man-made birds drone steadily through the bright sun- 
shine over the historic missions. The shades of the 
Spanish Conquistadores, the Texas defenders of the 
Alamo, the gray soldiers of the old South, the happy- 
go-lucky Rough Riders would pause in wonder to 
salute the modern soldiers of the air. All would be 
especially proud if they knew that their City could, 
at the present time, mass the largest number of planes 
in the air at one time of any City in the United States. 


a ae 


Breaks Transcontinental Mark 


Streaking across the continent on the night of Janu- 
ary 14 through fog and ice in an American Airlines 
Vultee V-1A Transport, Major James Doolittle clipped 
several minutes off the former transcontinental trans- 
port record of Col. Eddie Rickenbacker. Although he 
had to fly at extremely high altitudes because of ice 
conditions, and was forced off course with the result 
of hitting the coast line at Norfolk, Va., Doolittle’s 
actual flying time was only a little more than ten hours. 
His wife and Robert Adamson accompanied him on the 


flight. 
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DIRECTORY AND CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Classified Rates: Five Cents per word; minimum $1.00 





SPECIAL SALE — 


f.o.b. Cleveland 
PARACHUTES (Irvin & Russell-Lobe) 


Seat Pack, 24 ft. silk $35.00 

Seat Pack, 24 ft. pongee silk 25.00 
FLARES (Wiley) 7 

Type 111 (3 min. not reconditioned)... . 25.00 


AIRCRAFT RADIO RECEIVERS (R.C.A.) 
Model AR 1286 (converted) with mount 
and tubes—less head phones, battery 25.00 
PROPELLERS 
Metal propellers only, approved for en- 
gines from 200 to 600 H. P., 
from $45.00 to 90.00 
Blades from 15.00 to 30.00 
Additional charge if reconditioned, $5 per blade 


CARBURETORS (Stromberg) 


NAT-4B (for Jay 5 engine) ' . 20.00 
MAGNETOS (Scintilla) 

VAG-9D (not profiled) 10.00 

VAG-9D (profiled) 15.00 
SPARK PLUGS 

Unshielded 10 

Shielded ; 40 


Above items consist of USED equipment which 
will be shipped subject to purchaser’s inspection 
with prompt refund (less transportation charges) 
on all shipments returned within five days. 

Also large stock of tools, equipment, supplies, 
and airplane and engine parts at very reasonable 
prices. 


American Airways, Inc., Sales Div. 
Municipal Airport, Cleveland, Ohio 


Directory Rates: $5.00 per inch 





COMPLETE STOCK of new and reconditioned Challenger 
engines and parts. Lycoming R-680 engine complete. 1 pair 
6.50x10 wheels with brake drums, Goodrich tires and tubes, in 
good condition, for $60. Hamilton Standard steel propeller for 
Challenger, Continental, or Lycoming, like new, $100. New 
wire wheels 24x4 and 26x4, with bushings, $3 each. 1929 and 
1930 Rand McNally State Air Trail maps, while they last, 20¢ 


each. 
AVIATION ASSOCIATES, INC. 








Curtiss Airport East St. Louis, IIL 





J-5 RYAN BROUGHAM. Very good condition. Ten hours on motor 
since overhaul. Standard steel prop like new. Bargain at $975. 
H. G. Harper, Airport, Joplin, Missouri. 














WANTED: Milwaukee Tank motor. Give all details of condition, 
ete., in first letter. M. H. Snedeker, Route 3, Box 300, Fort 


Worth, Texas. 





TRADE—We will take any licensed airplane in trade on any new 
Fairchild. Send complete details concerning your ship in first 
letter and we will give you estimate of its trade-in value. St. 
Louis Flying Service, Inc., Fairchild Distributors, Lambert Field, 
St. Louis, Mo. 








FOR SALE—J-5 Travelair, recently overhauled and recovered, two 
instrument panels. Also for sale, Lycoming master rod, blower, 
link rods, cylinders, pistons complete. Box 221, Southwestern 
Aviation. 

STINSON S, WRIGHT J-6-7. 34 hours since major. 68 gallons 
repainted now. Excellent ship for getting in and out of small 
fields. An unusual bargain, $1150. St. Louis Flying Service, Ine. 
An unusual bargain, $1150. St. Louis Flying Service, Inc. 
Lambert Field, St. Louis, Mo. 





FOR SALE 


Aeronca C-3, motor just overhauled, $825. Lycoming, Kinner, 
J-6, J-5, Wasp parts. One right Aeronca wing. 
RITCHEY FLYING SERVICE 
Charter Trips, Student Instruction, 
Aerial Advertising and Photography 


Fort Worth, Texas Meacham Field 


LEARN TO FLY WITH 


LOU FOOTE 


Former Airmail Pilot 


Transport Pilot’s Course. - a $1620.00 
Limited Commercial Pilot’s Course..... austen = Ge 
Private Pilot’s Course ‘ 4 ee 
Amateur Pilot’s Course . ' im ‘ae 
Airplane-Engine Mechanic’s Course. = ae 


COMBINED FLIGHT AND MECHANICAL COURSE 


Limited Commercial and Master Mechanics....... ...§ 745.00 
Private Pilot’s and Master Mechanics. oe EEE 695.00 
Amateur Pilot’s and Mechanic’s Course.. ————— 


Dual Advance Instruction, Acrobatics, etc $18.00 per hour 
Selo Advance Instruction, Acrobatics, ete........... Baie 
Dua! Student Instruction ; si — = 
Solo Student Instruction S.C 


LOU FOOTE FLYING SERVICE 


Hangar A, Love Field $3 $3 Dallas, Texas 








PRICES SLASHED 


THIS IS WHAT YOU HAVE BEEN WAITING FOR 


These sacrifice prices cannot be duplicated. 
Quotations include “NC” License. 


12 Model 100-A Pilgrims .. 10 place 
4 Model 100-B Pilgrims . 10 place 
7 Model “T” Stinson Trimotors 9 place 
13 Model “U” Stinson Trimotors 10 place 
3 Model 5-AT Ford Trimotors . 14 place 


$4500.00 & up 
$4500.00 & up 
$2500.00 & up 
$4500.00 & up 
$5000.00 & up 


These airplanes are in excellent condition, having been operated 
by AMERICAN AIRWAYS, INC., until very recently. 


LOCATIONS: Newark, Albany, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Pontiac, Tulsa, St. Louis, Chicago, Nashville, 
Fort Worth, Dallas, and Big Spring. 


These airplanes are available for immediate delivery. Consid- 
eration will be given to quantity purchases. 


LARGE INVENTORIES of spare PARTS are available at 
extremely LOW PRICES. 


American Airways, Inc., Sales Div., 
Municipal Airport, Cleveland, Ohio 
Branch Office—Sales Div., 45 Vanderbilt Ave., New York City 





























Commiunications 


(¢ nued from page 7) 


40. Ft. Worth weather 9:40 PM High scattered 

clouds, unlimited, visibility twelve temperature 40 

dewpoint 26, barometer 3008. Go ahead.” 
Okay, Ft. Worth.” 

If the pilot is “on-top,” or above the clouds and not 
able to see the ground, he uses his beacon receiver to 
receive the D.O.C. Radio Range at the next station 
ahead. The reception of the “A” or “N” signals merges 
into a single long dash occasionally broken by the sta 
tion's identification signal, when he is exactly on course 
After passing over this range station he retunes his 
the frequency of the following sta 
tion ahead, and until he reaches his destination. 
As he is in contact with the ground, he is aware of 
the “ceiling.” or height of the clouds above the ground 
From the radio range signals he is aware of his position 
in regard to the field. His sensitive altimeter is ad 
justed for the correct barometic pressure, received by 
radio from the ground station, and after checking his 
_ throttles back the engines and 
comes down through the clouds. He receives the sur 
face wind direction by radio and lands without the 
necessity of circling the field. 

The development of radio communication facilities 


beacon receiver ¢t 


position Over the range 


with new inventions and appliances 
One of the major contribu 


is still in progr 
being perfected every day 
tors to safety and efficiency in air travel and to the 
almost perfect percentage of completed flights, research 
continues in the laboratories of the equipment manu 
facturers as well as in the shops of the progressive air 


lines. Naturally the future possibilities and proba 
bilities of radio communication are unlimited 
+ + + 


From Washington 


(Cu ed trom page 15) 


ing and qualifications of all Air Corps officers, the 
plan calls for the creating of a Flying Proficiency 
Board in the office of the chief of the Air Corps, and 
a similar board in the General Headquarters Air Force 
These boards are to establish the status of each officer 
in the C rps tor promotion, command and retirement 
purposes, though, we understand, final action is to 
rest, in all cases, with the War Department. 


Out of the Four Billion Dollars 
T HI RE seems little doubt that the Presi 


dent will have at his disposal the stupendous sum 
of four billions of dollars for Work Relief. We are 
staggered that any one man would be willing to assume 
personal responsibility for such a vast sum of the 
public’s money. Necessarily, the hand that holds the 
purse-strings rules the roost. The President will realize 
that the task of allocating this vast sum of money will 
not be an easy one in view of the fact that his capacity 
is that of a fiduciary. The fiduciary is not at liberty 
to take long risks, to experiment, or to speculate. He 
must proceed on sound ground. To draw the line 
between sound ground and untried ground would seem 
simple enough, but in allocating a sum of money of 
this size and for purposes of work relief the simple 
task becomes a vastly different one. To make a vastly 
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difficult problem easier for the one responsible, we re- 
spectfully submit three sound grounds upon which to 
begin the task of allocation: All three can be grouped 
under the heading “Transportation.” Transportation 
facilities are the life of commerce—commerce the life 
of business—business the life of recovery and well- 
being. Therefore under Transportation we submit: 1. 
Highways. 2. Waterways. 3. AIRWAYS. While in 
no measure belittling the two former items, we modest- 
ly but most vehemently emphasize the latter. The term 
Airways is an inclusive term. In addition to charted, 
carefully planned and lighted airways, it includes Air- 
ports, Emergency Landing Fields, Universal roof-mark- 
ing to identify communities for the nation’s airmen. 
This for Progress—for Defense. 


Good News for Reserves 


It is understood that the Army Air Corps will 
shortly offer an opportunity. to young reserve flyers 
who have earned their wings in the service schools and 
have flown successfully as pilots with tactical units. 
That opportunity is a permanent commission. Army 
Third Corps Area headquarters in Baltimore is the 
source of the information. The War Department in- 
structions gave February 20 as the date for the pre- 
liminary examinations and set April 2 for the finals. 
Inquiry should be made by interested parties at their 
respective Corps Area headquarters for details in view 
of the short time before the preliminary examinations 


are to begin. 
Bushwhacking the Air Corps 


In another respect, so the story goes, the incumbent 
Roosevelt is adopting policies of his heralded prede- 
cessor of the same name. This time it is the Air 
Corps. It seems that many years ago T. R. prescribed 
100-mile cavalry rides for obese cavalry officers much 
to their discomfiture and much to the public delight. 
Now the story is that F. D. R. through his War 
Secretary is attempting to smoke out the “office-flyers” 
in the Air Corps, perhaps in anticipation of the same 
public acclaim. While we have said in the past that 
we favored trained aeronautical officers for the Air 
Corps, and while we do not deprecate the desira- 
bility of keeping the executive mind fresh and up to 
date in the problems and technique of flying, yet we 
do not believe that the officers of the Air Corps should 
be blanked with the stigma of “swivel-chair™ flyers. 
The true facts are that niggardly appropriations for 
the Air Corps in the past have not only made it neces- 
sary for its officers to remain “grounded” but necessary 
for most of its personnel and reserves to do likewise 
reason: lack of funds. 

Now it is proposed to provide severe flying tests 
whereby efficient flyers are to be chosen and “swivel 
chair” officers will be placed at other tasks. All flying 
ofhcers will have to take the test by June 30. Pilots 
who succeed in passing it will be required to fly a 
minimum of 100 hours a year under all conditions such 
as night, instrument, cross country and formation flying. 

In view of the anticipated and substantial increase 
in the size and important of the Air Corps, it is not 
amiss to take stock of capable officers at this time and 
give them due recognition with a standard in flight 
efficiency required. 

However, those who have served long and well on 
meager appropriations should not be treated summarily. 































TEXAS ELECTRIC 
SERVICE CO. 























OKLAHOMA GAS & 
ELECTRIC CO. 
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Since the beginning of time, so history informs 
us, mankind has desired to fly. Less than two- 
score years ago, flight became a reality; and to- 
day we reap the benefits of those stalwart 
pioneers who made flight possible. Their in- 
ventive genius and persistent effort attained the 
long-sought goal. 


Today, in modern air transportation, inventive 
genius and persistent eHort are as diligently at 
work as ever, designing and building, changing 
and perfecting, achieving even greater heights 
than were thought possible a few years ago. 
Achievement has been so rapid that a transcon- 
tinental flight of eleven hours, or a hop from 
Hawaii to the mainland arouses but momentary 
interest 


lt is the genius and eHort of present day per- 
sonnel that has given the industry its deserved 
place alongside the older forms of public trans- 
portation. In the short span of a few years, 
perfection and development in greater speed, 
safety, comfort, convenience and regularity 
of operation has made air transport a common 
carrier. Ascendency into that category marks 
aviation s greatest achievement. 
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